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SOVIET LANGUAGE POLICY: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Jacob Ornstein 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
and 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Graduate School, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. General Background. 

The past few years have witnessed an unprecedented in- 
terest in the language problems of multilingual states. Lan- 
guage riots on the Indian subcontinent and the preoccupation 
of the Peking Communist regime with linguistic issues high- 
light the importance of language in the dynamics of twentieth 
century politics. As for the Soviet Union, both linguists 
and social scientists have tended to shun this aspect of Rus- 
sian affairs, or to dwell upon its more theoretical and po- 
lemical aspects. Selig S. Harrison has this to say: “ While 
the importance of the multilingual nature of the Soviet State 
has long been recognized, the study of this aspect of the 
Soviet Union gained momentum only from the interdiscipli- 
nary approach in recent Soviet area studies. This absence 
of unified study confronting the social and political impact 
of language now looms as a serious limitation in the under- 
standing of a changing world.”! Likewise Uriel Weinreich, 
in his classic work Languages in Contact, stresses the need 
of approaching the phenomenon of multilingualism from 
both the linguistic and the socio-cultural viewpoints.* 

In approaching Soviet language policy, it is sufficient to 
cast only a fleeting glance backward at practices in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia. Most of the Czars entertained little 
sympathy for the languages and cultures of the non-Russian 
subject peoples, and followed a policy of Russification, of 
varying intensity. 








The Soviet regime came to power with the help of im- 
portant segments of the national groups which hoped, by 
aiding the revolution, to achieve independence or at least 
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autonomy. The record shows, however, that after a ten- 
year period of relative linguistic liberalism, the Soviets in 
the early 1930’s embarked upon their own type of linguistic 
Rus sification. 

The scope of this paper does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the historical genesis of Soviet language policy. 
The most complete treatment of the subject in English is 
the recent dissertation of Henry Kuéera, which unfortunate- 
ly still remains unpublished.*? However, in very broad 
strokes something of the background will be noted. 

In the period of liberalism marking the 1920’s an at- 
tempt was made to apply the Leninist slogan, “national in 
form, socialist in content.” The ethnic groups of the Soviet 
Union were to be given full opportunity to develop their own 
languages so as to equip them to express the concepts of a 
modern, industrialized society. As Weinreich points out, 
this was done in two ways. One was to borrow from a “cul- 
ture language,” which had traditionally served as a source 
of enrichment (as Persian for Tadzhik). Another and more 
popular method was to dispatch linguistic commissions to 
remote areas, where the dialects had supposedly been pre- 
served in a more “pristine” form. Semi-illiterate peasants 
thus become the sources for the new dictionaries and linguis 
tic treatises which linguists of the many nationalities has- 
tened to prepare. Thus was the new Soviet science of 
lingvotexnika created and ardently pursued.* The Latin al- 
phabet was declared a fine weapon in the struggle to achieve 
an international socialist society and adapted for use by one 
language after another. In addition to these linguistic 
measures, the process of what has been termed functional 
korenizacija was begun in the early 1920’s. This meant 
the appointment of officials fluent in native languages to ad- 
ministrative positions in the non-Russian areas. 

Frightened by the possibility of creating a linguistic 
Frankenstein by encouraging this type of self-determination, 
the regime in the early 1930’s renounced the principle of 
linguistic parity. Alarums were raised against the sin of 
“bourgeois nationalism,” and it was officially demanded that 
dictionaries and other language treatises be purged of “ar- 
chaisms,” “dialectal forms,” and terms derived from the 
languages of “feudal oppressors.” The Latin alphabet, 
adopted by all non-Slavic tongues except Armenian, Geor- 
gian, Abxaz, and Yiddish, was declared anti-proletarian 
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and abandoned in favor of Cyrillic. From then on, for al- 
most 30 years a policy of Soviet Russification has been pur- 
sued, in which the regime, although allowing the national 
languages more importance than did the Czars, neverthe- 
less has systematically circumscribed their role for com- 
munication in the Soviet Union. 

At this point, it is necessary to note how this policy 
actually squares with the linguistic theories of the Soviet 
founding fathers. Lenin, like Kautsky, envisioned the even- 
tual use of a single language as a means for achieving soli- 
darity under socialism. At the same time, he opposed the 
idea of forcible coercion to impose Russian upon the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. In 1914 he stated: “We do not want to 
drive them [the non-Russian peoples] into paradise with a 
stick.” In practice, however, references to any single 
language were avoided as expressions of chauvinism. 

As for Stalin, he affirmed in 1925, in the much-quoted 
talk before the University of the Peoples of the East: “I 
have very little faith in this creation of a single universal 
language and the dying away of all other tongues in the peri- 
od of socialism. I have very little faith in this theory of a 
single, all-embracing language. Experience in every case 
speaks not for, but against this theory.”’ Stalin, however, 
was to reverse his position when, speaking before the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Sixteenth Party Congress, he pre- 
dicted that when world socialism would be achieved, nation- 
al cultures and languages would die away and merge into one 
common socialist culture and one common tongue, which 
would be neither Russian, German, nor English, but a new 
language which would have assimilated the best elements of 
these national and zonal languages. 

To these conflicting theories, one must add those of 
N. Ja. Marr, until his death in 1934 the high priest of Soviet 
linguistics. In his dotage Marr had evolved his Japhetic 
theory, a weird mixture of fact and fantasy. According to 
it, all languages were derived from a common source and 
were divided into four types, corresponding to their relative 
stages of development. Only those in the fourth stage, in- 
cluding Russian and all the Indo-European tongues, had any 
future; they would provide the material for a future world 
language, which would evolve when socialism was achieved. 
Seeking to reconcile his theory with Marxism, he also de- 
clared that human language was part of the superstructure 
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resting upon the economic base of society, and therefore a 
class manifestation.’ 

In 1950 the world was treated to the spectacle of a 
powerful dictator intervening in a linguistic controversy. 
Exhuming the ghost of Marr, then dead almost 20 years, 
Joseph Stalin declared the Japhetic theory false, particu- 
larly in its assertion that language is a class manifestation. 
When world socialism would be attained, he argued, and 
the mistrust of nations eliminated, the national languages 
would cross-fertilize one another. Then hundreds of nation- 
al languages would fuse into zonal languages, and these 
would merge into one tongue—the international medium of 
socialism.!® Stalin also paid his respects to the national 
languages, asserting that their enrichment by Russian was 
a natural process, thus reaffirming a theoretical justifica- 
tion for continued Russification. 

During the controversy and afterwards the “new doc- 
trine” of Marr and his followers was blamed for everything 
that ailed Soviet linguistics and language teaching.'! Ina 
programmatic statement, Mordinov charged Marr with at- 
tempting to Russify the non-Russian languages through a 
“mechanical hybridization.” He stated, “This harmful ap- 
proach, involving a break with the existing laws of the na- 
tional languages, led to anarchy in orthography, to innum- 
erable difficulties in the mastery of the grammay of the 
national languages, and to hardships in the work of local 
newspapers and magazines.”!* Despite all these theoretical 
statements, and the high-sounding verbiage attending the 
Marrist controversy, however, no fundamental change has 
taken place in the policy of Russification initiated in the 
early 1930's. 


B. Soviet Patterns of Russification. 

Although Russification had been relaxed for strategic 
reasons during World War II, barely had the conflict ended 
when the policy was resumed with renewed vigor. The clar- 
ion call was sounded by V. V. Vinogradov, now director of 
the Institute of Linguistics of the Academy of Sciences, in 
his Velikij russkij jazyk, a book going far beyond the 
bounds of linguistics in its mystic glorification of the Rus- 
sian language and the qualities which uniquely qualify it to 
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serve as the medium of communication of the Soviet peoples 
and the ideas of Communism. He wrote: “The Russian 
language as a language of high culture is the ideal and pat- 
tern for the languages of the other nationalities. From it 
they derive the vocabulary and phraseology relating to the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism and to the process of Socialist 
construction.... The Russian language has become for the 
languages of the other nations within the borders of the 
U.S.S.R.a source, a rich reservoir of new concepts, of a 
new system of visualizing reality.” 

The Marr controversy provided an excellent psycholog- 
ical moment to reaffirm the official principles of linguis- 
tic Russification. In an important article, A. Mordinov and 
G. SanZeev stated: “The enrichment of the lexical stock ofthe 
languages of the U.S.S.R. through borrowing from Russian 
is a natural, logical, and necessary process.... The strug- 
gle for the purity of the national languages means above all 
to guard them from corruption by the jargon of exploiting 
circles, archaic terms, religious lexicon, and from every 
type of alien word.”!* 

At the same time it was demanded the linguists should 
no longer, like the Marrists, violate the “internal laws” of 
the national languages. According to this concept, hinted 
at by Stalin during the controversy and elaborated by Vino- 
gradov in 1952, languages change not by “leaps and bounds,” 
as Marr had held, but gradually. Moreover, while a lan- 
guage may change as a result of contact with another, 
thanks to the “internal laws” its lexical and grammatical 
basis displays remarkable stability." The theory, highly 
abstract and contradictory, appears to be poorly under- 
stood by Soviet linguists, who mention it repeatedly in dis- 
cussions of the national languages, but it seems to make 
little or no difference on the practical level. 

Turning to linguistic Russification itself, one may note 
that discussions of this process have greatly oversimplified 
it. Numerous factors, such as the number of speakers of a 
given language, its prestige and continuity of literary and 
cultural tradition, location and mode of living of the speech 
community, their Soviet acculturation, strength of ethnic 
pride, and what Heinz Kloss terms “sociological complete- 
ness,”!® or its ability to express the concepts of a modern, 
industrialized society, all combine to determine the extent 
to which Russian leaves its linguistic imprint. Accordingly, 
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a pyramid might be constructed, with positions assigned to 
the national languages according to their degree of Russifi- 
cation. 

At the top of the “ Russification pyramid” belong the 
languages of very small ethnic groups, “sociologically in- 
complete” and with little linguistic resistance. Fully qual- 
ifying in this category would be, for instance, the Paleo- 
Siberian Kamchadal language spoken by less than 1,000 
persons on the West coast of Kamchatka, and which is a 
deeply Russianized and rapidly vanishing remnant of the 
former western dialect. Most of the speakers have by now 
replaced it by a Russian imbued with native habits.'” The 
obsolescence and dying of tongues is, of course, a normal 
process not restricted to the Soviet Union. An interesting 
problem frequently connected with it is the persistence for 
a time of features of the old language in the adopted tongue. 

This type of linguistic shift is taking place among vari- 
ous speech communities in the USSR. Felix Oinas, ina 
study of Russian calques in the Balto-Finnic tongues, gives 
numerous examples of the heavy penetration of both Russian 
loan words and loan translations. For instance, Olonetsian 
siatoi (bad weather) is patterned after bespogodica, the 
Votic selle takaz (ago) after tomu nazad, the Ludic panna 
strok (to fix aterm) after the Russian poloZit' srok, and so 
on. He concludes that “the bulk of eastern Balto-Finnic 
peoples are now giving up their own languages for Russian.” 

At the bottom of the “ Russification pyramid” one would 
place the languages of large ethnic groups, such as Geor- 
gian and Armenian, possessed of a high degree of national 
consciousness and a welk-developed cultural tradition, 
hence able to resist better the impact of the Russian lan- 
guage. Even so, these tongues have not been exempt from 
the process of “enrichment” through Great Russian. 

The first line of attack in Soviet linguistic Russification 
has been the lexicon of a given language, with attention paid 
mostly to nouns and to a lesser extent to adjectives and 
verbs, with little attention to the remaining parts of 
speech.'? The best sources for tracing the official changes 
in vocabulary are the successive editions of the Academy 
dictionaries issued during Soviet times. In Ukrainian, for 
example, a concerted effort has been made to eliminate all 
items thought to be of “Polish-Galician,” or “dialectal” ori- 
gin in favor of Great Russian. 
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way of illustration, that adresa (address), felt to be too 
close to the Polish equivalent, has been replaced by the 
Russian adres, oseredok (center) by centr, gudzik (knob) 
by knopka, perven' (element) by element.*° In the case of 
both Ukrainian and Belorussian, every attempt is made to 
relate them as closely as possible to Great Russian. 

The Turkic languages— spoken by the largest single 
ethnic groups after the Ukrainians— have been a special 
target for Russification. In the first place, everything pos- 
sible has been done to differentiate from one another what 
are essentially dialects of something which might be called 
Turki. Obviously this is aimed against Pan-Turkism, or 
similar sentiments encouraged by linguistic unity. In the 
second place, an unceasing war has been waged against 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkic elements in these tongues, 
particularly in the abstract vocabularies. Séerbak reports 
studies made by ReSetov and Borovkov, demonstrating that 
during the period 1923-40 the number of “Soviet interna- 
tional” words in periodical literature increased from 5 to 
15 percent, while the percentage of Arabic-Persian vocabu- 
lary decreased from 37.4 to 25 percent.”! 











Even a random examination of the dictionaries of con- 
temporary newspapers of, let us say, Kazakh, Turkmen, 
Kirghiz, and Uzbek, reveals how far advanced is the process 
of replacing words of other origins by Russian equivalents 
in the economic, political, sociological, scientific, and 
technological fields— which might well be called the “obli- 
gatory lexical categories” of Russification. For example, 
in all these tongues the word ingilab (revolution) has been 
replaced by revolucija, firqa (party) by partija, dZumhurija 
(republic) by respublika, and so on. A spot heading of the 
January 14, 1958, issue of Kizil Uzbekiston, published in 
Tashkent, yielded a number of words not in the “obligatory 
categories,” such as rol' (role), park (park), stakan (glass), 
ataka (attack), kino (movie), and numerous others. The 
writer's study of Russian influence on the Uzbek lexicon is, 
however, not far enough advanced to permit further refine- 
ment of this point. 

All efforts have been made to set off Tadzhik, an Iran- 
ian language, from the closely related Persian. According 
to a contributor to the Central Asian Review, more than 10 
percent of the lexical items in the 1954 Tadzhik- Russian 
dictionary printed in Moscow in 1954 are loans or 
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Russo-Tadzhik hybrids. In technical dictionaries the pro- 
portion was even more striking. In the Dictionary of 
Chemistry published in Stalinabad in 1954, of the 3,200 
items, 2,040 are direct Russian loans, 640 hybrids, and 
only 550 Tadzhik items.” 

That Soviet linguists are by no means satisfied with 
the status and progress of Russification has been made pain- 
fully clear ever since the Marr controversy. Constant 
criticism is leveled in linguistics literature against the fail- 
ure to make sufficient use of Russian loan words on one 
hand, and the raznoboj, or the lack of uniformity in their 
use, onthe other. Typical of such statements is an article 
on Uzbek scientific-technological terminology by I. Rasulev, 
who writes, “Various linguists, writers, and translators do 
not yet appreciate the role and significance of Russian as a 
course, nor have they overcome their urge to corrupt the 
Uzbek language through Arabic-Persian terms so alien and 
incomprehensible to the people.”** This, he remarks, re- 
sults in raznoboj, of which he furnishes abundant examples. 
For instance, in Uzbek technical literature, “frequency of 
oscillation” is rendered arbitrarily either as tebranish 
chastotasi or tebranish takrorligi, while “critical tempera- 
ture” appears either as kritik temperatura or tankidii 
temperatura.** 

Writing in similar vein regarding the Dagestan lan- 
guages of the Caucasus, S. I. Mixajlov complains of the 
rampant raznoboj and gives examples. For instance, he 
notes that in the October 21, 1952, edition of the multilingual 
Dagestanskaja Pravda the term dvorec kul'tury appeared as 
dvorec kul'tury in Russian, Darghinian, Lezghian, and 
Kumyk, although the Avar translator resolved the problem 
by resuscitating the archaism kLagLa, a term which had 
“outlived its usefulness ... and all but forgotten, communi- 
cates nothing to the reader.”” 

For the present, at least, linguistic Russification ap- 
pears to be mainly concerned with standardizing the “obliga- 
tory categories” of the lexicons of the national languages. 
As for phonology and grammar, these are much less objects 
of official concern. Nevertheless, Soviet linguists do not 
fail to applaud all cases of Russian influence. A. S. Sidorov 
points out that, as a result of contact with Russian, prepal- 
atal affricates have lost their affrication, and remarks that 
this, together with other features, “brings the phonological 
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systems of the Komi and Russian languages closer togeth- 
er.” N. A. Baskakov has provided extensive data on Rus- 
sian influence on the Turkic tongues. For example, he 
notes that in this group, vowel harmony is breaking down 
and new consonant clusters have now been integrated into 
the various Turkic sound systems; e.g., initial syllables of 
the type bra, brar, brabr, are now admissible in the vari- 
ous languages.” 

As regards grammar, Soviet linguists have pointed 
out the increasing influence of Russian on the morphological 
structure of the national languages. For example, Sidorov 
has indicated the development of verbal aspects in Komi.” 
Sterbak has pointed out the borrowing of Russian mor- 
phemes in Uzbek.?? 

Such Soviet linguistic writings provide acorpus of mate- 
rials upon which Western scholars might draw to study the 
role which extensive and enforced lexical borrowing has played 
in modifying the phonology and morphology of the languages 
of the U.S.S.R. In this connection Jakobson remarks: “Nous 
voyons que lesemprunts par eux-mémes ne modifient pas la 
phonologie propre de la langue: ce n’est que leur assimila- 
tion qui est capable d’y introduire des éléments nouveaux. 
Or, méme dans ce dernier cas, la langue ne s’approprie 
pas nécessairement des éléments insolites.”*°° Whether one 
accepts this view or not, the Jakobsonian concept of the 
necessity of examining linguistic processes from both the 
diachronic and synchronic viewpoints has serious implica- 
tions for the study of Russian influence upon the national 
languages. 

The entire question of the integration of Russian lexical 
items in the native languages is an intriguing one. For 
years the insistence that these must be accepted in their 
Russian spelling created enormous orthographic and phono- 
logical confusion.*! So great has been the chaos that cases 
have been cited of brilliant non-Russian students failing ex- 
aminations in their mother tongue because of the contradic- 
tory norms of usage. At any rate, the battle over the or- 
thography of loan words has waxed furious over the years. 
A favorite argument of one school of thought was that to keep 
spellings in their Russian form is useful as a bridge to non- 
Russians faced with the necessity of learning this language. 
Bitter criticism of this situation in 1950 brought promises 
of a policy in which the sound patterns of the national 
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languages would be taken more into consideration in the 
loan process. At the present writing, however, debate still 
continues and a uniform policy has‘not been adopted.* 

The Marr controversy, which provided an opportunity 
for a general washing of the Soviet linguistic linen, also 
witnessed especially bitter criticism of orthographic prac- 
tices, and the arbitrary decrees handed down by linguistic 
authorities. An editorial in a 1952 issue of the Voprosy 
Jazykoznanija commented: “Many contemporary national lan- 
guages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. need review anda 
standardization of their writing systems. The alphabets 
and spelling rules adopted in the late 1930’s have in prac- 
tice revealed a number of weaknesses. These weaknesses 
can be eliminated without serious damage or breakup of the 
writing systems.”*? All signs thus point to an increase in 
the extent of Russification of the “obligatory categories,” 
accompanied by a drive to eliminate still existing items of 
non-Russian origin in these categories.** 





This signifies an 
end to even the present degree of lexical free variation. A 
by-product of this will probably be a re-examination and ad- 
justment of the writing systems. Thus a type of Soviet 
standardization of the national languages along the lines dis- 


cussed appears to be on the agenda of Soviet linguistic policy 
makers. 


C. Teaching of the Russian Language. 

One. of the most effective instruments of Russification 
is the teaching of the Russian language itself, which, like 
the linguistic aspects of the policy, has been progressively 
intensified since the 1920’s. At present, primary instruc- 
tion is conducted in 59 of the national languages, while the 
study of Russian is introduced in the second or third year 
and taught each year. As a result, at least in the ten-year 
schools in non-Russian areas, the student is exposed to 
about as much, if not more, Russian than his native lan- 
guage. 

Higher education, with notable exceptions in the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Armenia and Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia and Moldavia, is carried on almost exclusively in Rus- 
sian. Since most vuz'es require non-Russians to pass an 
entrance examination in Russian language and literature, the 
incentive for learning Russian is great, while no such 
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compelling stimulus exists for the native languages beyond 
the primary grades.*® 

Apparently the regime is greatly dissatisfied with the 
degree of bilingualism achieved by the younger generation 
and has begun a drive to step up the tempoof Russian teach- 
ing. The R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Education, during August 
21-25, 1956, sponsored an Interrepublic Conference on the 
Improvement of Teaching of Russian in Non-Russian Areas, 
in Tashkent. N. A. Muxtidinov, then First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Uzbek Communist Party and now 
member of the Presidium of the All-Union Communist 
Party, in opening the conference shed important light on the 
linguistic situation in non-Russian areas: “We cannot fail 
to be distressed by the fact that the students in many Uzbek 
and other non-Russian general schools do not have a suffi- 
cient command of the spoken [Russian] language, cannot 
easily make use of literature in the Russian language, are 
not able to express their thoughts in a correct Russian sen- 
tence. For this reason many graduates of our schools ex- 
perience great difficulty in going on to advanced studies in 
the field of Soviet technology and in taking their place in in- 
dustrial and agricultural production.”*® 

As a result of the conference and of a mounting volume 
of complaints in such journals as Russkij jazyk v Skole and 
Inostrannve jazyki v 5kole, educational organs called for the 
improvement of standards, and an intensification of the Rus- 
sian teaching program.*” Attempts are being made to re- 
write the Russian language texts, which have been bitterly 
criticized for failing to take the learner's native language in- 
to consideration. Little can probably be done about the fre- 
quently decried ignorance by Russian-language teachers of 
the mother tongue of the students. One concrete result of 
the Tashkent conference has been the founding of a new jour- 
nal entitled Russkij jazyk v ne-russkoj Skole, which began 
publication in mid-1957. ea leu 

Another measure intended to improve the level of Rus- 
sian knowledge in Soviet bilinguals is that of introducing the 
language earlier in the primary school. The Ministry of Ed- 
ucation of the Armenian S.S.R. has announced that beginning 
in 1957-58, Russian will be introduced in the first grade.* 
The trend is obvious when it is noted that Armenian schools 
had in 1948 moved Russian instruction down from the third 
to the second grade. 
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Little more need be said other than that the equation of 
a knowledge of Russian with vocational opportunity, and its 
progressive significance as the student climbs the educa- 
tional ladder, puts the national languages at a disadvantage 
which is certain to minimize their role. 


D. Bilingualism, Mass Media, and the Soviet System. 

Although there is a massive literature on bilingualism, *? 
Western scholars have thus far undertaken no synthetic 
studies on the relative roles of Russian and the national lan- 
guages in the Soviet net of oral and written communication, 
against which one might better view the total impact of Rus- 
sification. Obviously, bilingualism in a rigidly controlled 
multilingual state has its special features. 

New approaches to bilingualism may yield important 
results both for the linguist and the social scientists. Jo- 
seph Greenberg has shown how statistical method can be 
employed to attain a rating for the “linguistic diversity” of 
an area.*° Weinreich, in a recent article, has demon- 
strated how one may arrive at the index of the “rate of flow 
of communication” in terms of its efficiency for the speech 
community, “as one measurable aspect of communication 
that the quantitatively minded political scientist can utilize 
in analyzing the formation of nations and other power group- 
ings.”*! Karl Deutsch applies communication-theory prin- 
ciples in exploring communication barriers as causes of 
social and other differentiations.“* Einar Haugen has also 
furnished fresh insights into other aspects of bilingualism.® 

The task of analyzing Sovite bilingualismis admittedly a 
formidable one. A large number of factors, both linguistic 
and extra-linguistic, would have to be considered in study- 
ing each speech community, including: age, sex, ethnic 
origin, education, urban or rural residence, occupation, 
speakers’ attitudes toward mother tongue versus Russian, 
and the like. It would be important to establish the “domi- 
nance configuration”™ to determine what is the “dominant” 
or the “upper” versus the “lower” language.” For example, 
although Russian can undoubtedly be established as the “dom- 
inant” language for a great deal of the U.S.S.R. it is doubt- 
ful that this would be valid for the Georgian speech commu- 
nity. 

The question of demography also needs careful consid- 
eration. The increasing emphasis on decentralization of 
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industry and the development of the virgin lands in Asia is 
even now bringing large influxes of Russian and Ukrainian 
speakers to the non-Russian areas. In Siberia and the So- 
viet Far East, of a population of almost 40 million, only 
about 7 million are non-Russians. Richard Pipes, an au- 
thority on Soviet nationalities, points out that in Kazakhstan, 
the largest non-Russian area after Siberia, the Great Rus- 
sians and the Ukrainians already outnumber the Kazakhs by 
4.6 to 3.4 million.* 

Of particular relevance is the question of the extent to 
which the special features of the Soviet system, such as its 
collectivistic tendencies and its domination by the Great 
Russian group, have produced linguistic shifts. What is the 
language of, let us say, a kolkhoz or industrial combine in 
the Urals, where large contingents of Russian administra- 
tors and specialists are assigned? What about the develop- 
ment of lingua francas or hybrid speech in such contact situ- 
ations? The role of the Soviet Army, as a Russifying agent 
also needs to be considered. Bilinsky cites an interview 
with an ex-Soviet colonel who affirmed that the years of mil- 
itary service in the Army represent for many rural youths 
their heaviest exposure to the Russian language.“ 

An excellent source of information on the relative roles 
of Russian and the national languages is the testimony of 
refugees. The recent Harvard University Project on the 
Soviet Social System, based on interviews with Soviet defec- 
tors,- included a “nationality questionnaire,” with queries on 
ethnic identification, group attitudes, and language usage. 
On the basis of these, Bauer, Inkeles, and Kluckhohn con- 
cluded that: “... the Russian language is making massive 
inroads among Ukrainians ... 75 per cent could read and 
write Russian in addition to Ukrainian, almost 60 per cent 
read a Russian-language newspaper while in the Soviet Un- 
ion, and almost 20 per cent spoke Russian at home ... "® 
Of another Slavic group they remarked: “Defectors report 
that city people often avoid using the Byelorussian language 


in the street lest they be suspected of ‘bourgeois national- 
ism.’”"*? 





Extensive data on Ukrainian bilingualism is offered by 
Yaroslav Bilinsky in his study, based to a large extent on in- 
terviews with former Soviet citizens. His evidence reveals 
a great deal of pressure, subtle and otherwise, in favor of 
Russian.°® According to defector testimony, on the eve of 
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World War II, and undoubtedly at present, “if an educated 
Ukrainian in one of the large cities, who was fluent in both 
Ukrainian and Russian, chose to speak his native language, 
this was regarded not only as a sign of mauvais ton, but as 
Ukrainian nationalism, an act of political insubordination. ”*! 
Yet he notes: “Haggling over the price of eggs and cabbages 
in the native peasant market is in Ukrainian as it used to be 
even in Tsarist times.”* The overwhelming use of Russian 
in the cities, and Ukrainian in the countryside, presents a 
pattern paralleled in many if not most non-Russian areas. 

Richard Pipes, in a study utilizing data gained from de- 
fectors, furnishes insight into the situation in Central Asia. 
He notes of the rural population that they “seem to be as 
ignorant of Russian as their ancestors had been.™* Accord- 
ing to him, bilingualism is to be found mostly among the 
city intelligentsia, who in part identify their interests with 
those of the regime. Of the Russian influx he remarks that 
“this has not led to the emergence ofa new, third national- 
ity, ‘Soviet’ in its culture, but te the split of the population 
of Central Asia into two parts: this split has tended to crys- 
tallize the national consciousness of both groups.”°* 

Studies of the type just mentioned ought to be rein- 
forced by a much-needed analysis of the comparative role 
of Russian and the national languages in the government- 
controlled mass media. The presentation of some crude 
data from Soviet sources may serve to point up the implica- 
tions of such investigation. The recent appearance ofa 
series of statistical handbooks, published by the U.S.S.R. 
with official figures of the 40 years of Soviet accomplish- 
ment, makes this an opportune moment for an undertaking 
of this nature. 

A great deal of information on the languages of publica- 
tion is provided in Pe&at! SSR za sorok let 1917-1957."° In 
it one learns that in1956 a total of 58,034 titles were printed 
in the U.S.S.R., of which 43,730 or almost 80 percent 
appeared in Russian. Of these Russian titles, a total of 
917,014 volumes were produced, while only 162,882 volumes, 
or considerably smaller editions, were made of the 14,304 
non-Russian books.*® It has, indeed, been suggested that a 
tacit policy of limiting the editions of non-Russian books is 
followed. 

It is also interesting to look at the relative proportions 
of book titles which appear in Russian and the national 
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language of agiven area. According to the same source, in 
1956 a total of 5,982 titles were printed in the Ukraine, of 
which 2,673, or less than half, appeared in Ukrainian. In 
Belorussia, of the 742 titles in 1956 only 285, or less than 
a third, were printed in Belorussian. Although these pro- 
portions vary, and are heavily in favor of the national lan- 
guages in such areas as Armenia and Georgia, the propor- 
tion of Russian books rarely falls below 25 percent.*’ No 
breakdown is given for the smaller areas, but one may safe- 
ly assume an overwhelming proportion of Russian-language 
books in such regions. 

No figures are given for the number of Russian books 
which in any given area are distributed by Glavizdat and 
Glaviztorg from Moscow, which would also affect the bal- 
ance. 

As for periodicals, the same handbook indicates a 
heavy representation of Russian-language newspapers and 
journals. The proportion is most striking in Kazakhstan, 
where of 380 newspapers, only 145 are in Kazakh, the re- 
mainder in Russian.**® No breakdown is offered for the 
smaller ethnic groups. 

Another problem needing elaboration is the type of ma- 
terials printed in Russian and national languages; respec- 
tively. Here again one could construct a sliding scale or 
pyramid for diversity of function, at the bottom of which 
would be such a language as Tat,°? used only for primary 
school texts, plus a few works on folk literature and on 
Marxism-Leninism, and having at its peak such tongues as 
Ukrainian, in which appear treatises on medicine, engineer- 
ing, and other highly specialized subjects. 

There appears to be a growing trend toward bilingual 
publications. The Vestnik’s of the Academies of Sciences of 
a number of Central Asian republics appear mostly in Rus- 
sian, with summaries in the native language and sometimes 
even in English! Announcements appear quite frequently of 
new periodicals launched in several tongues. For example, 
recently the Riga city party organization launched a bilingual 
weekly entitled Golos Rigi— Rigas Balsas, in both Russian 
and Latvian. 

Information is needed on the language of radio broad- 
casting. As is the case with primary school instruction, 
domestic broadcasting is conducted in about 60 languages. 
What are the relative proportions of Russian and the mother 
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tongues in a given area? Here note must be taken of the 
ubiquitous loudspeaker system, which ensures that in public 
places and conveyances citizens will listen to the spoken 
Soviet word—in Russian and the native languages— whether 
they wish to or not. Likewise, in which languages do public 
and shop signs, tickets, railway schedules, and the like ap- 
pear? 

Another question is that of the languages of the theater. 
In Belorussia, of the 8 permanent theaters, only three pre- 
sent performances in Belorussian. Inthe Udmurt A.S.S.R., 
only one theater of the four performs in the native language. 
By contrast, in the Georgian S.S.R., 17 of the 20 theaters 
perform in Georgian, and in the Mari A.S.S.R. two of the 
three theaters give plays in the native Cheremis.*! Data on 
movies would also be revealing. 

The relative roles of Russian and the national languages 
for both written and spoken communication in Soviet admin- 
istration is another pertinent question. Judging from com- 
ments in the provincial press, the regime is somewhat em- 
barrassed about the disproportion between the use of Russian 
and the national tongues. In an article in the Kazaxstanskaja 
Pravda, one reads: 





In this connection there are serious defects. In 
many offices they have ceased to conduct legal af- 
fairs in the Kazakh tongue. Glaring abuses are to 
be observed in the ministries of agriculture, of 
the sovkhozes, of commerce, culture, and in the 
organs of justice. These organs are closely bound 
with the broad masses of the population, but they 
carry on legal proceedings only in one language— 
Russian. Even letters and complaints which are 
received in Kazakh are answered in Russian... 
An end must be put to this inadmissible state of af- 
fairs. In this matter the example ought to be set 
by all soviets, beginning right with the Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh S.S.R. All our laws, all de- 
cisions of the local Soviets and their legal pro- 
cesses ought to be transmitted to the masses in 
two languages. 


Complaints of this sort, particularly those concerning 
political work, appear particularly in the Baltic press. In 
January 1958, reporting on the 15th Latvian Communist 
Party Congress, Sovetskaja Latvija wrote: “In examining 
the problems of mass political work of party organizations 
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the delegates observed that this work often suffers because 
certain decisions concerning the use of the Latvian and Rus- 
sian languages by our cadres are stiil poorly carried out.”® 
And again, “It is necessary to eradicate such cases in which 
mass political work among the population is not conducted 
in the native language.” 

Persistent statements of this sort tend to indicate that 
Russification is, if anything, too thorough-going precisely 
in a sphere where the regime would prefer, for the time 
being, not to witness it. The concept of korenizacija, or 
the insistence that the representatives of Soviet power 
should deal with the masses in the vernacular, is, after all, 
motivated by a practical regard for the efficiency of com- 
munication. 





It is easy to see that, particularly in areas where the 
knowledge of Russian tends to be poor, the failure to use the 
national languages might be regarded as a cause of aliena- 
tion, and an all too obvious confirmation that Soviet control 
is largely a Great Russian affair. 

There is little need to continue to suggest more prob- 


lems than the writer can answer at this point. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to dismiss Soviet bilingualism without touch- 
ing upon one of the most complex and elusive issues in So- 
viet studies—the question of the role of the non-Russian lan- 
guages in keeping alive national sentiments. In this regard 
one comes face to face with a seeming dilemma. On one 
hand, the regime, through even its limited encouragement 

of the native languages, undoubtedly has reduced ethnic re- 
sentments and provided excellent propaganda capital for dis- 
play to such emergent multilingual states as India. On the 
other hand, by this very act of fostering the use of the lan- 
guages, it may have perpetuated the foci of nationalism and 
separatism. As both linguists and political scientists have 
never tired of repeating, history shows that when a people 

is deprived of all else, language remains as a symbol of 
solidarity—the ultima Thule of ethnic aspirations. 

That the regime is fully aware of this is evidenced by 
the unrelenting campaign waged in the provincial press 
against the bogey of “bourgeois nationalism.” This Damocles 
sword must act as a powerful inhibiting force to the intelli- 
gentsia of non-Russian areas, who because of the risks in- 
volved shun the native language and elect to express them- 
selves in the safer medium of Great Russian. 
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Everything considered, despite certain advantages de- 
rived from it, the continued functioning of such a large num- 
ber of national tongues, the pressures created by mounting 
Russification, and the harrassment of the nationalities with 
the sinister threat of “bourgeois nationalism” all combine 
to create yet another divisive force—a vulnerability in the 
“monolithic” fabric of the Soviet system. However, as 
long as languages are less easily disposed of than rival po- 
litical parties, the regime can do little more than continue 
to weight the balance of Soviet bilingualism in favor of Rus- 
sian. 


Postscript on Future Prospects 


There is little reason for expecting any radical change 
in language policy in the predictable future. Minor oscilla- 
tions and temporary signs of liberalism— often prompted by 
reasons of grand strategy— will doubtless continue to be 
noted. For example, since Stalin’s death, five of the seven 
nationalities “liquidated” during World War II and banished 
to other parts of the Soviet Union have been “rehabilitated.” 
These are the Balkars, Chechens, Ingush, Kalmucks, and 
the Karatéaj, whose languages will, of course, now be re- 
stored to official grace. Walter Kolarz sees inthis, among 
other things, a move pro foro externo intended to ingratiate 
the Soviets with the nations of the East, four of the groups 
being Islamic and the fifth, the Kalmucks, being Buddhists. 

Perhaps as an overture to East and West Germany, the 
Soviets recently announced the resumption of instruction in 
German for children of ethnic Germans.®’ Despite the abuse 
heaped upon Arabic as a lexical source, the Soviet radio and 
press recently have announced the introduction of Arabic 
teaching in ten-year schools in Uzbekistan, and have invited 
the older generation familiar with Arabic to help youngsters 
learn this tongue. 

No change appears in the offing for Yiddish language 
and culture, completely liquidated except for its use in the 
Jewish Autonomous Oblast' of Birobidzhan. 

At the same time, the Soviets will undoubtedly continue 
to promote the languages or dialects of selected small na- 
tionalities to the status of literary languages. The latest 
group to be thus benefited have been the Gagauzy, a Turkic 
people numbering well below 100,000 and inhabiting the 
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southern part of the Moldavian S.S. R.@ A Cyrillic alphabet 
has been devised, and Gagauz will be the language of instruc- 
tion in the first four years of primary school.’° Measures 
like this, while posing no threat to Soviet power, still serve 
as pro forma evidence of the continuity of “linguistic self- 
determination and equality.” 

Of Soviet language policy since 1930, one may well re- 
mark: Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose. Never- 
theless, the subject of language practices in the multilingual 
Soviet Union deserves far more attention than it has re- 
ceived both from linguists and social scientists. 
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THE IMPACT OF RUSSIAN AND WESTERN LITERATURE 
ON MONGOLIA 


By John R. Krueger 
Reed College 


It will perhaps come as a surprise to Western students 
of literature that the remote land of Outer Mongolia has a 
literature at all. The better-informed may know that it 
consists largely of translated Buddhist works on religion 
and philosophy, national folklore, and epic tales, and some 
original historical chronicles dealing with the life and times 
of Chinggis Qan and the subsequent Mongolian ruling houses.’ 

The translation of the Buddhist canon (1720) and its 
commentary (1749) served to fix the literary language ina 
rather stylized and conventional mould. This somewhat 
artificial and archaic form of writings, representing the 
language as it was spoken even before the time of Chinggis 
Qan, persisted as the “classical” written language until this 
century. Later, when Outer Mongolia became the first So- 
viet satellite in the 1920's, the traditional script was aban- 
doned and a new spelling based on the spoken language was 
introduced, and written in a Cyrillic alphabet only slightly 
modified from the Russian. 

This, then, was substantially the prevailing situation 
in the middle of the last century, when the Mongol world 
(and indeed the whole Orient) was beginning to stir, aroused 
by progress in the realm of ideas andtechnology. The 
Buriat Mongols (to the north of present-day Outer Mongolia, 
now called the Mongolian People’s Republic), were the first 
to come under Russian influence, colonization, and eco- 
nomic exploitation. It was not long before sons of Buriat 
noble families were attending Russian gymnasiums and even 
universities. Gradually, an intelligentsia began to emerge, 
infused with Western ideas about government and scientific 
and technical progress. Spearheading this movement at the 
turn of the century was the young Buriat scholar Cyben 
Zamcaranovité Zamcarano, who had quickly made a name 
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for himself as a recorder of Mongolian folklore and dia- 
lects.” 

When Outer Mongolia asserted its independence from 
China in 1911 following the collapse of the Manchu dynasty, 
the Russians took advantage of this situation to press for 
economic and political favors. Korostovetz, then Russian 
Minister to Urga (now called Ulan Bator), thought that one 
way to increase Russian influence was to establish a Mon- 
golian—language school and newspaper. As principal of the 
school and publisher-editor of the paper, he selected the 
young Buriat Zamcarano, who in 1913 at once set about put- 
ting out the newspaper Sine Toli (The New Mirror).? 

In this newspaper, or better, literary journal, Zamcar- 
ano published not only news of local and national interest, 
but informative articles on geography, science, religion, 
political systems, medicine, and soon. It was directed 
chiefly at the (largely literate) lamas, but Zamcarano be- 
came such an enthusiastic iconoclast that Korostovetz had to 
muzzle him for fear of disrupting the status quo. The in- 
censed monks refused to believe that the world was not flat, 
or that disease was not caused by evil spirits, and a host of 
other incredible things. 

In addition to this informative material, the pages of 
Sine Toli contained quite an amount of reading material of 
some literary merit.* As has been seen, there was no in- 
digenous tradition of belles-lettres. To acquaint his read- 
ers and nation with the masterpieces of Western literary 
expression, nearly every issue of Zamcarano’s paper car- 
ried a short story by a Western author, or part of a longer 
work like a novel, translated into Mongolian (generally 
from an existing Russian translation). 

Zamcarano, as the leading intellectual in Outer Mon- 
golia, had a finger in every pie, soto speak. He was, for 
example, politically active in the cause of Mongolian inde- 
pendence (so much so that it later led to his exile and even- 
tually cost him his life). Still, he found time to translate 
and publish separately other novels and stories by leading 
Western authors. Other Mongol intellectuals doing the 
same included, among others, Rinéen (Elbeg Dorji), Batu- 
dalai Otirov, Baradin, Sodnam Dorji, Damdin Siiriin. The 
Buriat Mixail Bogdanov translated much German scientific, 
artistic, and political literature into Mongolian, while Damba 
Dorji, former chairman of the Central Committee of the 
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Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, translated much 
Marxist-Leninist literature into Mongolian. 

Sine Toli itself was rather short-lived—by 1915 it had 
already been supplanted by another Mongolian periodical, 
Neyislel kiiriyen-ii sonin bitig (The Capital City News). 

Now that the tradition had been begun, it could be carried 

on in other publications and by other persons. In the next 

twenty years or so, translations of various works by Boc- 
caccio, Hans Christian Andersen, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Guy de Maupassant, and Jonathan Swift appeared. 

This matter of translation of Western literature per se 
was, of course, only part of the general impact of the West- 
ern world on the Orient, a fraction of the wholesale borrow- 
ing process that went on later. The amount of material 
thus introduced specifically into Mongolia is quite small, al- 
though it reached a class of people influential far out of 
proportion to its number. This body of translations would 
undoubtedly have increased as time went on, and could have 
become an important factor in revitalizing the Mongols, as 
literature has done in other cultures by giving people in- 
sights into other lands, had Soviet pressure been less great. 
Had young Mongolian writers been given free rein, it might 
have been possible to observe the influence of this corpus in 
contemporary fiction. 

The great Russian literary figure Maksim Gor'kij rec- 
ognized the importance of translation and devoted much 
thought at this time to the problem of what literature to 
translate. He wrote in 1925 in response to the request of 
Mongolian writers: 





The propagation of the principle of activity 
would be for your people the most useful thing of 
all. Active relationship to life is at the bottom of 
all the marvelous things which Europe possesses 
and which are worthy of being adopted by all races. 
Buddha taught that desire is the source of suffer- 
ing. Europe is ahead of other peoples of the 
world in the field of science, arts, and technical 
progress just because she was never afraid of 
suffering and always desired to improve on what 
she already had. Europe has been able to stir in 
the masses of her people the longing for justice 
and freedom, and for that alone we must forgive 
her a great number of sins and crimes. I think, 
in acquainting the Mongolian people with the Eu- 
ropean spirit and the aspirations of European 
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masses in our times, you should translate those 
European books expressing more clearly than oth- 
ers the principle of action.°® 


A good start had been made intranslating Western liter- 
ature, but this trend had to reckon with political forces. In 
the early 1920's, the government of Outer Mongolia became 
controlled by Soviet agents and was effectively converted in- 
to a Soviet satellite. As a result of this, literature became 
a function subject to control by the State, and the issuance 
and publication of works was based not so much on their 
literary merit as on their political significance and ideologi- 
cal content. 

In addition to these external forces operating on Mon- 
golian writers, internal forces arising from the psyche and 
mentality of the Mongols must also be considered. The 
Mongols are a nomadic people, living in felt tents, driving 
their herds over the steppes to pasture, and supplying their 
wants almost entirely from their animal wealth. Emotion- 
ally, they are immature with respect to literature. Steeped 
as they were (before the Revolution) in the lore of a Buddhis- 
tic cosmology, usually watered down into mere supernatur- 
alistic animism with vestiges of shamanistic practices, the 
fantastic and supernatural is commonplace to the Mongol. 

The villain of his epic literature, for example, is the many- 
headed monster of superhuman power, the mangyus. The 
Mongol believes the air, the rocks, and all living beings to F 
be endowed with spirits, and that these are a force in his Et 
own life. This is woven into the very fabric of his thinking. § 

It is not surprising to find that the more fantastic a é 
story was, the better it was liked, and that this was the 
kind of literature that appealed most to the Mongol. Asa 
result, the works of authors like Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, 
and Edgar Allen Poe were very popular, as were good ad- 
venture stories by various authors, notably Jack London 
(whose works still enjoy immense popularity in Russia). 

This is literature, to be sure, but of the sort which in Amer- 
ica would be found in the juvenile department of a public li- 
brary. 

Many issues of Sine Toli were taken up with Kéke 
mongyol-un kéke tuy (The Blue Banner of the Blue Mongols), 

a translation of a historical novel by Léon Cahun.® This 
work is a fast-moving adventure story laid in the days of 
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Chinggis Qan, filled with knights, battles, and beautiful 
girls. Another story of Cahun’s, La Tueuse, was translated 
(Mongolian title: Alayati) by Zamcarano but never pub- 
lished. 

As many of the new cultural accretions stemmed from 
Russia, it is only natural that the Mongols also turned to 
the great classics of Russian literature. Here the same 
problems arose. Short stories by Cexov, Turgenev, Tolstoj, 
PuSkin, and Gogol’ were translated and received with suc- 
cess. It would have been folly, however, to translate the 
works of Dostoevskij, with their involved psychological 
overtones. Although Tolstoj’s War and Peace was trans- 
lated into Mongolian, his Anna Karenina was not. A film of 
the latter work, with Mongolian subtitles, once played in 
Mongolia, and was a dismal failure, for the audience com- 
pletely failed to understand it. The position of the Mongols 
can be likened to that of the Indians in America, who no 
doubt prefer “Westerns” and “whodunits” to the works of 
contemporary figures like Hemingway or Faulkner. The 
new genre of science-fiction would probably be quite popular 
among the Mongols. 





As Soviet regulation of the young state became more 
complete, the translation of literary works became entirely 
a tool of propaganda. The translation and publication of the 
“classics of Communism,” the works of Lenin and Stalin, 
are mainstays for publishing houses in national languages of 
the U.S.S.R. These and other political works, such as the 
Short History of the Communist Party and the Communist 
Manifesto, although they are not belles-lettres, represent 
nevertheless a considerable percentage of the total output 
of translated literature. As Walter Kolarz says. 








Let us take the impressive number of books 
published since 1917 in the national languages.... 
These statistics will reflect reality only as soon 
as we break them up and find out how many books 
in a given language are simply translations of the 
works of Lenin and Stalin, of the Short History of 
the All-Union Communist Party, or propaganda 
pamphlets, and how many books constitute gen- 
uine contribution towards the cultural enrichment 
of the nationality for which they are printed. 
There is no doubt that this last figure will be in 
every case discouragingly small. 
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In recent years, the bulk of translated works have been 
by politically reliable Soviet authors. Among those most 
often mentioned in Soviet works about Mongolia are the fol- 
lowing: 


Nikolaj Ostrovskij, Kak zakaljalas' stal' (How 
Steel was Tempered), a story about Soviet youth 
during the first few years of communist rule; 

Aleksandr Fadeev, Molodaja gvardija (The 
Young Guard), a story of a Komsomol underground 
organization in the rear of the Nazi Army; 

Konstatin Simonov, Russkie ljudi (Russian 
People), a play about the Russian resistance 
against the Nazi invaders; and 

V. Majakovskij, Stixi o sovetskom pasporte 
(Verses on the Soviet Passport).° 














The list could be extended, but these examples suffice to 
show the trend.’ Various Soviet sources give figures re- 


garding the number of works translated into Mongolian, in- 
cluding generally books and plays alike, e.g., “between 
1925 and 1948, 227 literary works were translated into 
Mongolian, including 104 works by Soviet authors, 80 by 
pre-Revolutionary writers and poets, and 43 by authors of 
all other nations.”!® Another states: “In 1950, about 70 
works of Soviet and Russian classical literature were trans- 
lated into Mongolian.”!! 

Thus can be chronicled the fate of Mongolian literature 
in recent times. In the brief span of forty years (1915-55), 
it arose under sponsorship of an intelligentsia, surged and 
glowed for a while, only to be overwhelmed by totalitarian- 
ism. What might have been a noticeable force contributing 
to presenting the Mongol race with modern ideas lost the 
battle for men’s minds in Mongolia. 


Postscriptum 


The latest chapter to be written in this history begins in 
1956-57, when the first catalogue of Mongolian books ap- 
peared in Ulan Bator, printed in Mongolian.'* Pages 9-16 
of this catalogue are devoted to translations of foreign books 
(gadaadyn zoxiolétoj ortéuulgyn nomuud). After several 
pages of works by Marx, Engels, Lenin (but not Stalin), 

Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, and reports of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the catalogue goes on to list Dostoevskij's 
Poor People (Mong. Yaduu xiimiiiis), Tolstoj’s War and Peace 
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(Mong. Dajn ba enx), and interestingly enough, what appears 
to be the Lay of Prince Igor’s Host (Mong. Igoryn cereglesen 
tuuj). There is also one work each by Lermontov and Cexov, 
which virtually exhausts the names of pre-Revolutionary 
Russian authors included. The catalogue continues with 
works by Soviet authors, but to list or identify them is not 
our purpose here. There are a few stories (Mong. iiliger, 
“fable”) from other cultures, viz. Greek (the story of Ja- 
son), an Armenian tale, some Russian tales, and some 
translations from the Chinese. As these works have all 
been prepared by the nouveau régime, under strict Commu- 
nist supervision, they do not hold as much interest for us 

as the works of the period of roughly 1915-35, discussed 
above and listed below. 











List of Works Translated 


N.B. The works are cited by their English titles, 
where known.!* The list stresses the period of approxi- 
mately 1915-35, and thus does not include works by Russian 
authors of the Soviet period, nor the so-called “classics of 
Communism.” 


A. Translations made by Zamcarano (see Note 2). 


1. Author unknown. A History of France. 2 vols. 

2. Giovanni Boccaccio. Stories from the Decameron. 

3. (David) Léon Cahun: La Bannitre bleue (cf. Note 
6);'* La Tueuse (unpublished). 

4. Jack London: The Call of the Wild. (This work was 
so popular that it was often copied out in longhand.) 

5. Robert Louis Stevenson: Treasure Island. 

6. Lev Tolstoj: Burgan Sakiyamuni-yin éadig (appar- 
ently a translation of his Zizn' Buddy— Life of Buddha). 

7. Jules Verne: A Captain at Fifteen; 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. 

8. 

















B. Translations of works by Western authors. 


1. Aesop. Some fables translated by the Japanese in 
a propaganda newspaper for children andcirculated in Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia. 

2. Hans Christian Andersen. Some stories translated 
by Rinéen, 1935. 

3. Author unknown. Stories from A Thousand and One 
Nights, translated by Rinten, 1935. 

4. Author unknown. Literature of Near Eastern 
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Peoples: Arabian, Armenian and Iranian Stories, trans- 
lated by Rinéen, 1935. 
5. Gottfried Keller. Various stories translated by 
Rinéen. 

6. Guy de Maupassant: La Main. 

7. Multatuli [Eduard Douwes Dekker, a Dutch novelist]. 
Title unknown, translated by Rinéen. 

8. Edgar Allen Poe: The Gold Bug, translated (from 
German) by Natoydorji, 1935. 

9. Ernest Thompson Seton: The Springfield Fox (from 
his Wild Animals I Have Known), translated by Rinten, 1935. 

10. Jonathan Swift: Gulliver’s Travels (to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnab). 

11. Jules Verne (as retold by the Russian popular writ- 
er Ja. Perel'man): From the Earth to the Moon, translated 
by Rinten, 1935. 

12. Jacob Wasserman: The Goose Man, translated by 
Rinéen ? 

13. H.G. Wells: The Time Machine; The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles (perhaps only one, or r perhaps both). 

14, Oscar Wilde: The Picture of Dorian Gray, trans- 
lated by Rinéen. 


























C. Translations of works by Russian (pre-Soviet) authors. 


1. Anton Cexov: Bez zaglavija; one-act plays; some 
other stories translated by Rinéen. 

2. N. Gogol’: The Inspector-General (produced in 
1936). 

3. A.M. Gor'kij: Xan i ego syn; The Song of the 
Stormy Petrel; Mother; Moi universitety. 

4. I. A. Krylov. Some fables translated by Batu-Dalai 
O&irov and Erdeni Batu-Xan. 

3. 
of a Poet; ProS&%aj nemytaja esac ly 

6. A.S. Puskin: King Saltan; Dubrovsky; The Tales of 
Belkin. The Shot and The Queen of Spades were translated 
by Nafoydorji. The Captain’s Daughter and other stories 
were translated by Damdin Siiriin. 

7. Lev Tolstoj: Assarhaddon, King of Assyria (trans- 
lated by CyZibov and Rin&éen); War and Peace (into Buriat- 
Mongolian); some short stories (God S Sees the Truth But 
Waits; Karma) were translated by B Baradin. 

8. I.S. Turgenev. Titles unknown, translated by Dam- 
din Siiriin. 
































Notes 


1. The only article of a general nature in English 
which outlines Mongolian literature seems to be the present 
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writer’s (unsigned) chapter “Artistic and Intellectual Ex- 
pression,” in the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia) (New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956), I 
258-285. 

The standard work of reference is Berthold Laufer, 
“Skizze der mongolischen Literature,” in Keleti Szemle, 
VIII (Budapest, 1907), 154-261. An improved edition in 
Russian, Oterk mongol'skoj literatury, appeared in Lenin- 
gradin 1927. Although now outdated, it has not yet been 
replaced. 











2. An outline of this movement and its leading figures 
is given by Robert A. Rupen, “The Buriat Intelligentsia,” 
in Far Eastern Quarterly, XV (1956), pp. 383-398. By the 
same author is “Cyben Zamcaranovié _ etait] in the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XIX (1956), 126-145, 
which contains a biography of Zamcarano and a bibliography 
of his writings and translations. 








3. Iwan Ja. Korostovetz, Von Cinggis Khan zur Sow- 
jetrepublik (Berlin-Leipzig, 1926), pp. 251 ff. 


4. The only issues known to be available in the West 
are listed by Pentti Aalto, “G. J. Ramstedt’s mongolische 
Bibliothek,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, LVII, 








No. 4 (Helsinki, 1954), pp. 1-26, under Items R96a, R96b, 
R96c. 


5. As quoted by Walter Kolarz in The Peoples of the 
Soviet Far East (London, 1954), p. 152. 





6. David Léon Cahun, La Banniére bleue: Aventures 








The 
translation was made from a Russian version. An English 
edition is The Blue Masur or, The Adventures of a Musul- 














and Mongol Conquest, i. | by W. Collett Sanders 
(London, 1878). 





7. Walter Kolarz, Russia and her Colonies (London, 
195Z), p. 27. 


8. 
p. 533. 


9. A recent work dealing with the Soviet period of Mon- 
golian literature is: G.I. Mixailov, Oéerk istorii sovremen- 
noj mongol'skoj literatury (Moskva, 1955). It also devotes 
a few pages to the first 600 years of Mongolian literature. 
The fact that this work does not mention any Western influ- 
ences is probably due both to the general ideology of Com- 
munism and to any effectiveness these translations of West- 
ern works may have had in the transmission of ideas. 
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10. Kolarz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far East, pp. 
152 f., citing B. KameSkov, Literatura narodnoj Mongolii, 
in Zvezda, 1951, No. 9, p. 149. 


11. S.S. Demidov, Mongol'skaja narodnaja respublika 
(Moskva, 1952), p. 53. 











12. Mongol nomuud [Mongolian Books], 1956-57, No. 
1, 16 pp. It is patterned after the periodical booklet Sovet- 
skie knigi (circulated by the MeZdunarodnaja kniga publish- 
ing house). It lists both books which have appeared or will 
shortly appear. 








13. Many of the works listed (notably those translated 
by Rinéen) can be found in the catalogue of the Ramstedt 
collection (P. Aalto, items R54-R65). A few have been 
gleaned from various Soviet works on Mongolia. The re- 
mainder (notably those by Zamcarano) have kindly been 
furnished by Professor N. Poppe from memories of his per- 
sonal acquaintance with these persons and works. 


14. Mixailov (p. 171) has harsh words to say about this 
translation, and calls Zamcarano (though not by name) a 
“hardened enemy of the Mongolian people.” Since Mixailov’s 
book appeared, official policy has apparently rehabilitated 

amcarano, for his name is now being mentioned in recent 
Soviet works on Mongolian studies. 





FOREIGH DRAMA IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
POLISH DRESS 


By H. B. Segel 


Columbia University 


When the Saxon kings occupied the Polish throne in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, the country suffered one 
of the most unproductive periods in its cultural history. 

The “Sarmatian” nobility, in whose hands the cultural life 
of the nation rested, lived in complete contentment with its 
material welfare and its institutions. It had lost all artistic 
taste and the appreciation for higher intellectual issues. In 
its smug isolation, it remained indifferent to foreign liter- 
ary currents and produced a literature which reflected only 
stagnation. 

The situation was not much happier in the realm of 
drama. Up to and including the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the development of a Polish dramatic literature 
was weak. The komedia rybaitowska, which marked the be- 
ginnings of a true native comedy, died out in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, largely as a result of the disinte- 
gration of the contemporary parochial school system with 
which it was intimately bound. By the eighteenth century, 
this very original Polish comedy was quite forgotten, and 
for the dramatists there seemed no native tradition on which 
to rely. There was also no public stage, no national theater. 
Such dramatic presentations as appeared were given for the 
most part on the estates of nobles, where private theaters 
were maintained. 

In the reign of King Stanistaw August Poniatowski (1764- 
92), a great change took place in the cultural and political 
life of the nation. A movement for reform was undertaken 
which was destined to have lasting results. Spearheaded by 
the National Commission of Education (founded in 1763), and 
with the stimulus coming largely from abroad, especially 
from France of the Enlightenment, the attempt was made to 
unite the Stanislavian age with preceding periods of Polish 
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cultural grandeur. This meant a return in spirit to the six- 
teenth century, Poland’s Siglo de Oro, when the nation en- 
joyed a brilliant flowering of Renaissance culture. 

All the hereditary ways of thinking and speaking were 
laid open to criticism and revision by the reformers, and 
the way began to be paved‘for a new era of dynamic cultural 
growth. For literature, the period was one of rebirth to 
which the whole subsequent culture of Poland is indebted. 
There was at this time a marked awakening of interest in 
drama, especially comedy which, in the best eighteenth 
century tradition, was cultivated because of the possibilities 
it offered for a corrective influence on the society of the 
day. 

In keeping with this lively interest in drama, a National 
Theater was founded in the capital city of Warsaw in 1765.! 
This was the first public stage in the history of Poland. 
From its very inception, however, the National Theater was 
plagued by financial and administrative difficulties. During 
the first two years of its existence, from November 1765 
to early 1766, some Polish plays were presented. There 
was not much of a Polish repertory, however. In 1767 the 
directorship of the theater passed to Karol Tomatis, an 
Italian, who cared little for a struggling Polish stage and 
concentrated more on the revenue brought in by foreign 
troupes (especially French and Italian). The performance 
of Polish plays virtually ceased at this time.* The situation 
changed little during the next seven years, until in 1774 the 
Polish stage was reopened in the Radziwili Palace. It re- 
mained here until a permanent theater building was erected 
in 1779. 

The problem of a repertory became especially acute 
now. The need, however, began to be filled by dramatists 
who followed the practice of adapting foreign works so in- 
geniously that they rendered them entirely suitable for pres- 
entation to Polish audiences. Often highly original in their 
own way, these adapted works played a vital role in keeping 
the infant Polish stage alive. In the absence of a native 
drama,they supplied a much-needed repertory, and also 
provided a firm base on which an original Polish drama 
could be—and was—eventually built. 

One of the leading dramatists who specialized in such 
adaptations was Franciszek Zabtocki (1754-1821), a prolific 
provider of plays for the newly established National Theater. 
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Although his works were completely devoid of invention in 
plot and character drawing, Zabtocki was an excellent styl- 
ist who had an astonishing intuition for idiom and was capa- 
ble of giving a play based on a foreign model a completely 
different atmosphere. He even took plays of second- and 
third-rate dramatists and, reshaping them, often improved 
amazingly on their literary value. Romagnesi’s Le Petit 
maitre amoureux, for example, was transformed into 
Fircyk w zalotach (The Dandy A-Wooing, 1781), a comedy 
glittering with wit and one which gives the impression of be- 
ing most authentically Polish. In the frame of a borrowed 
plot, Zabtocki gives an excellent picture of the life and 
manners of Stanislavian Poland. A more surprising work 
is Sarmatyzm (Sarmatianism, 1785). The plot and charac- 
ters are borrowed from the insignificant French comedy, 
Les Nobles de province, by Hauteroche, a contemporary of 
Moliére. Through Zabtocki’s ingenuity, however, it be- 
came one of the most famous and influential eighteenth cen- 
tury Polish comedies. 

While the works of such a dramatist as Zabtocki attest 
to the good results obtained by the technique of adaptation 
employed at the time, the norms of the practice were fixed 
by one of the most important figures in Poland’s eighteenth 
century Renaissance— Count Adam Kazimierz Czartoryski 
(1734-1823), the General of Podolia, cousin to the king, and 
a tireless worker for the Committee of National Education.’ 
It was Czartoryski who was largely responsible for the in- 
tellectual regeneration of Poland in the last three decades 
of the Commonwealth. Endowed with a passion for learning, 
eager to promote progress in every field as well as intellec- 
tual and artistic activity, Czartoryski was also a writer 
with an extensive knowledge of world literature, and an in- 
spiring leader among whose pupils could be counted some of 
the great names of the future Poland. 

Czartoryski’s entry into Polish theatrical affairs dates 
from the time when the stage of the Szkota rycerska or War- 
saw Military School (of which he became head in 1764) be- 
gan to assume under his direction the function of more than 
just a school stage. By the adapted and translated plays 
which it presented, it contributed greatly to the continuity 
of interest in the Polish stage and theater. This was to 
prove of immense importance when the Polish stage was re- 
born in the year 1774. 
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When the Polish stage reopened, Czartoryski was able 
to take a more direct interest in it than he could from 1765 
to 1767, when he was too much occupied with the organiza- 
tion of the Cadets Corps to maintain closest contact. The 
extent of his interest in drama and theater can be measured 
not only by the comedies which he wrote for the National 
Theater, but also by his theoretical writings on drama.* 
The most important of these is the Preface to his comedy 
Panna na wydaniu (A Marriageable Miss), which was first 
presented on the stage of the Warsaw Military School in the 
year 1770. This became a sort of general handbook on dra- 
matic practice. Aside from reaffirming standard eighteenth 
century concepts of drama in general and comedy in particu- 
lar, Czartoryski devotes considerable space to his theory 
of the adaptation of foreign literary works. After approving 
of the contemporary practice of using adapted plays as a 
means of filling the gap in the repertory of the National 
Theater until the development of a national drama, he then 
proceeds to lay down a system of rules governing the tech- 
nique. 

An interesting example of the method of adaptation ad- 
vocated by Czartoryski is his own comedy, Panna na wyda- 
niu. Not only was it in the Preface to this work that Czar- 
toryski established principles for successful adaptation, but 
it is one of the few eighteenth century Polish comedies that 
has an English rather than the usual French model. This is 
not too surprising in Czartoryski’s case. As a youth, the 
Count spent some six years traveling extensively through- 
out West Europe as part of his education. Especially im- 
pressed by the English, he remained an Anglophile the whole 
of his career. He regarded England as the model of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and wanted Poland to evolve a similar 
form of government. Czartoryski took the pains to learn 
English well. He read the English classics in the original, 
and was familiar with English drama. 











or The Medley of Lovers by the well known eighteenth cen- 
tury English actor and dramatist, David Garrick.® The Eng- 
lish play, which dates from 1747, is a simple comedy of in- 
trigue. While her true love, Captain Loveit, is away fighting 
in the campaign in Flanders, the comely Miss Biddy Belair 
is pursued by a number of suitors. To while away the time 
and avoid falling into melancholy, she undertakes some 
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amusing and harmless flirtations. Her most ardent admir- 
ers are Fribble, a dandy, and Captain Flash, a deserter 
from the army. Young Loveit eventually returns from the 
wars, and quickly disposes of Biddy’s suitors. One last ob- 
stacle must be overcome, however, before he can claim 
Biddy as his wife. Aided by Biddy’s elderly aunt, and with- 
out realizing his son’s love for her, Sir Simon Loveit has 
been seeking Biddy’s hand in marriage. In the end the truth 
is discovered, and the father graciously retires in favor of 
his son. 

In Czartoryski’s adaptation, plot structure remains in- 
tact. In the Preface to the comedy, the author maintains 
that the plot of the original must be faithfully reproduced. 
The only changes permissible were in characterization and 
setting, in order to render the work accessible to Polish 
audiences. 

Examining Panna na wydaniu first as to setting, it be- 
comes immediately evident that the scene has been shifted 
from England to Poland. London appears as Warsaw, Berk- 
shire— R6zanskie, and Flanders—the Ukraine. Czartoryski 





was thorough in the localization of setting. In the English 
original a few place names are mentioned, as stores and 
inns. Desirous of imparting a more realistic flavor to his 
work, Czartoryski carries this particularization even fur- 
ther. He mentions not only well known Warsaw stores and 
inns, but even streets and local landmarks! 


It is in characterization, however, that the most signif- 
icant changes have taken place. Firstly, all the characters 
have been assigned Polish names. Then, because it was 
virtually impossible to present before a contemporary Pol- 
ish audience something as offensive as a father-son love 
rivalry, the father of young Loveit has been changed to an 
uncle, Staruszkiewicz. But Czartoryski was not content to 
stop here. Sarmatianism or-cultural backwardness was less 
a problem in Garrick’s England than in Stanislavian Poland. 
As a member of the reform camp, Czartoryski was com- 
mitted to its riddance, and seized the character of Starusz- 
kiewicz as a means to attack it in his comedy. The old 
uncle appears then as a typical Sarmatian. This is immedi- 
ately apparent in his antiquated ideas concerning the educa- 
tion of women. This issue, and the related question of the 
role women were to play in the reformed society of Stani- 
slavian Poland, commanded the considerable attention not 
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only of Czartoryski, but the other leaders of the progres- 
sive camp as well. They believed that to women fell the 
task of bettering man, and that in their society their mis- 
sion was to refine and polish the manners of the day. A 
number of Czartoryski’s comedies and other writings are 
devoted especially to this question.® 

Miss Biddy’s two London admirers, Flash and Fribble, 
were similarly exploited. Garrick had used them to sati- 
rize two common London types of his period: the effeminate 
dandy (Fribble), and the miles gloriosus, the swaggering 
boaster who is, in reality, a coward (Captain Flash). Be- 
cause of the differences in Polish and English society, 
Czartoryski could not accept Garrick’s characters without 
alteration. He changed Fribble into Fircyk, and used him 
to attack the Gallomania prevalent in late eighteenth century 
Poland. Fribble was not transformed in the Polish play as 
radically as Captain Loveit’s father. In addition to being a 
Gallomaniac and what was known at the time in Poland as a 
polski paryZanin (a Polish Parisian), Fircyk remains an ef- 
feminate dandy. 

Garrick’s miles gloriosus— Captain Flash— underwent 
more drastic revision than Fribble. Czartoryski was 
greatly interested in a reform of contemporary Polish judi- 
cial and legal practices. A problem of especial concern for 
him was the education of the young barristers. In addition 
to a tract he published in Wilno in 1782,’ in which he dealt 
almost exclusively with this problem, Czartoryski also took 
advantage of the opportunity to express his views still fur- 
ther in Panna na wydaniu. Substituting Swawiafski for 
Flash, he presents a typical poorly educated, poorly pre- 
pared barrister who went into law more because of the op- 
portunities it afforded for personal profit than out of any 
sincere interest. Under little or no surveillance, Swawiaf- 
ski spends more time in gambling and debauchery than in 
study of the law. 

The other characters in the play do not differ greatly 
from their English models. The heroine, Miss Biddy Belair 
(Julianna Pieknicka), became more important to Czartory- 
ski's adapted comedy than she was inthe original. A repre- 
sentative of the enlightened womanhood of the Stanislavian 
era, and often a mouthpiece for the author's ideas on the 
education of women, she joins the contemporary reform so- 
ciety in exposing the Fircyks and Swawiariskis of the day. In 
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harmony with Czartoryski’s typical eighteenth century idea 
of the functions of drama, by which he understood that in 
comedy virtue had to receive its just rewards, Julianna 
must, therefore, reject the two suitors and accept the love 
proffered her by young Loveit (Rodophil Zalotnicki). Gar- 
rick’s delightfully drawn servants Puff, Tag, and Jasper 
have been retained by Czartoryski, but much of their 
coarser dialogue, which gave a raciness to the original, has 
been refined to avoid offending contemporary Polish taste. 

By a clever manipulation of the English original, Czar- 
toryski was able to develp a work that was not radically dif- 
ferent and yet gives the impression of being authentically 
Polish. The technique of adaptation laid down by Czartory- 
ski and followed successfully by the dramatists of Stanislav- 
ian Poland kept the Polish stage alive in one of its most crit- 
ical periods, and paved the way for the eventual emergence 
of a more original native drama. This came in the next 
century, in the rich and unusual theater of the Romantics 
Mickiewicz, Stowacki, and Krasifiski, in the great comedy 
of Fredro, and in the symbolist plays of Wyspiafiski. 


Notes 


1. Excellent source material for the history of the Na- 
tional Theater may be found in Karyna Wierzbycka's Zrédta 
do historii teatru warszawskiego od roku 1762 do roku cu 1833 
(Wroclaw, 1955), Vols. I, Il. 





2. See Wierzbicka, pp. 6-64, “Teatr warszawski pod 
dyrekcja Karola Tomatisa w latach 1765-1766,” and pp. 64- 
107, “Teatr warszawski pod dyrekcjg Karola Tomatisa w 
latach 1766-1767.” 


3. A good biographical sketch of Czartoryski with crit- 
ical discussion of his plays and theater work appears in the 
Introduction to the most recent edition of his comedies. See 


Adam Kazimierz Czartoryski, Komedie (Warsaw, 1955), pp. 
7-63. 


4. Czartoryski’s plays include: Panna na wydaniu 
(based on Garrick’s A Miss In Her Teens, 1771; Dumn 
(based on Destouches’ Le Glorieux), 1773; Gracz (based on 
Regnard’s Le Joueur), 1775; BliZnieta (based on Regnard’s 
Les Menechmes), es), 1775; the more original Mniejszy koncept 
jak przystuga rzystuga (1777), Kawa (1779), and the unpublished 
Koczyk pomaraficzowy. His theoretical writings include the 
Preface and Dedication to the 1771 and 1774 editions of 
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Panna na wydaniu, the Preface to Kawa, and the “List o 
dramatyce,” which accompanies the 1779 edition of Kawa. 
For a complete bibliography of Czartoryski’s works, see 
Czartoryski, Komedie, pp. 462-464. 





5. For the 1746-47 season, Garrick was engaged to 
play at Covent Garden. It was at this theater, on January 


The play is not without its foreign source. Garrick himself 
states that it is founded on Dancourt’s La Parisienne (1691). 


6. Czartoryski’s writings on the education of women 
and their place in society include the following: Drugi list 
Jmé Pana DoSwiadczyfiskiego do przyjaciela swego, wzgle- 
dem edukacji cérek, 1781, and Katechizm moralny dla 
uczniow Korpusu Kadetow: Definicje r6éznych cndt towarzy- 
skich i przepisy wewnetrznej karnoSci korpusu, 1774. See 
Komedie, p. 463. In addition to Panna na wydaniu, the 
comedy Gracz (The Gambler) also contains the author's 
views on the subject. See especially Reginka’s long mono- 
logue in Act I, scene 2. 























7. List trzeci DoSwiadczyfiskiego (do przyjaciela), za- 
wierajgcy w sobie my$li wzgledem sposobéw prowadzenia 
mtodziezy aplikujgcej sie do palestry. 














ZDENEK NEMECEK (1894-1957), POET OF 
CZECH EMIGRANTS 


By Beatrice M. Nosco 


Columbia University 


Czech literature about exiles and emigrants is very 
poor, or rather, was poor before the work of Zdenék Né- 
metéek. Jaroslav Vrchlicky’s play Exiles (Exulanti, 1886), 
Alois Jirasek’s drama Emigrant (1896) and Teréza Novadko- 
vas novel Jan Jilek represent all that Czech literature had 
to offer in this field, if we disregard Martin Kukufin’s writ- 
ings about Slovak emigrants and Willa Cather’s novel My 
Antonia. Strangely enough this literary theme has not been 
popular either with Czech writers or Czech readers, al- 
though the problem of emigration to avoid persecution is one 
of the most acute in the Czech history. The writings men- 
tioned above relate to the periods of religious persecution 
in Bohemia and its consequences. Zdenék Némeéek is the 
first writer to turn to another kind of emigrants, to those 
who leave their homeland for the sake of a better life. 

Zdenék Némeéek spent most of his life abroad, partly 
by his own choice, partly involuntarily as a political exile. 
On his return from World War I, he became an official in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Prague and as a diplomat 
he lived nearly for thirty years in France, Spain, Denmark, 
and the United States. 

During his stay in New York, he came in contact for 
the first time with the tragedies of individual Czech emi- 
grants, and became deeply disturbed by the whole problem 
of emigration. It was his conviction that to emigrate al- 
ways means tragedy and that the price to be paid is not 
worth the material comfort which may be secured. Out of 
this experience came his book New York: Foggy (New York: 
zamlzZeno, 1929), his first novel, but nevertheless his best 
and most profound book. Needless to say the story he tells 
is a tragic one, and the tragedy culminates in the fact that 
not too many years later, Zdenék NémeCek himself 
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wandered on the streets of New York as an exile without 
home or work. 

He returned to the problem of emigration in his novel 
West from Pannonia (Na zA4pad od Pannonie, 1935) and in 
a drama— considerably weaker than his novels— What Is 
Human Life Worth (Zat lidsky¥ Zivot, 1936). Here the he- 
roes are emigrant miners in France. He calls them Pan- 
nonians, because they were of mixed Slavic origin. New 
York: Foggy was written by a man saddened by a complex 
problem, West from Pannonia by an angry man, outraged 
by the French exploitation and inhuman treatment of the im- 
migrant miners. Alcohol was their only joy, and love—if 
unhappy—was a reason for murder. Czech literary critics 
hailed Némeéek’s emigrant novels as convincing documen- 
taries and nominated him as candidate for the State Liter- 
ary Prize, which he received in 1935. 

There is, however, another reason why Némeéek’s 
books have a prominent place in the history of modern 
Czech literature: their ethical value. Emigration was only 
one of the problems which concerned him, even if the great- 
est one. The problem of war, political persecution, the 
relativity of truth, evil and God himself are often discussed 
in his writings. War for him is (in Tales of the Legion— 
Legiondfské povidky, 1920) “a great evil for a great good 

.. there are no human beings I would hate ... I have been 
fighting for the two years now, I am only trying to help to 
destroy an immoral system ... when I am shooting, I lock 
my conscience under five locks ...” 

Although a pacifist, he knew that political persecution— 
an alternative way of settling political differences without 
open conflict— was also a great evil, and he was worried 
about its consequences, for during the time of persecution 
the best and most honest individuals perish, while the 
wicked remain to found a new generation. In his travel book 
Letters from Senegambia (Dopise ze Senegambie, 1938), he 
comes to an interesting conclusion: “Today a new minority 
have appeared in this world. A minority of people who are in 
jail (for political reasons). What is done for their rescue? 
A mass Good Friday of all humanity. From this jail on the 
Canary Islands across all Europe and Asia—a political pris- 
on of two camps into which the white and partly even the 
yellow races have changed. What here is a crime, ten steps 
farther over the border is considered good. And vice versa. 
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And thus, from a higher standpoint, everything is violence. 
It is interesting that only the people who are careful, those 
without a backbone, or even amphibious hypocrites are 
saved from this terror, only they flourish richly under both 
the white and the red dictatorship. They are here to pre- 
serve the race.” 

Zdenék Némeéek was fundamentally an ethical thinker, 
for whom the esthetic quality of writing was only a by—pro- 
duct. Each of his books was inspired by a deep experience. 
It had to be written; it was intended to give a shock to the 
conscience of the reader. He admitted that he was a prag- 
matist and that he was influenced in philosophy by James, 
Kierkegaard, and Masaryk, in art by Thomas Wolfe and 
Griboedov. He is, however, unique and Czech in his real- 
ism, in his search for truth and in his hopeless realization 
that each one of us has only a piece of truth of his own, and 
thus the root of all misunderstandings and wars can never 
be removed. His relativism is profoundly elaborated in his 
novel The Devil Speaks Spanish (Dabel mluvi Spanélsky, 
1939—the second of Némefek’s books awarded the State Lit- 
erary Prize): “Throw light upon a man from above, from 
the side, from below, and you will get three truths, three 
images, three lies...” In this book he introduces us to au- 
thentic witnesses and questions them about one and the 
same thing: the purpose and the idea of the Spanish Civil 
War. In answer he receives replies which contrast so 
sharply to one another that there is only one conclusion to 
be drawn: they all are convinced they are fighting for the 
truth— but actually each of them is fighting for a personal 
conception of truth and right, without the real truth ever be- 
ing revealed to him. In Fan from the Meridians (Véji¥ z 
polednfkG, 1937) Németek adds: “... morals and morality 
have only relative dimensions ...” 

It seemed to him that people are both innocently and in- 
tentionally wounded by blindness, by inability to learn the 
truth, and thus they fight an unequal fight with an unknown 
force that for them only approaches the truth. When human- 
ity reaches out its hand for truth, it loses it, and thus there 
is no end to this Tantalus-like torture. 

In many places Zdenék Némeéek confesses his negative 
attitude to whatever higher power may direct the course of 
our lives, and which, according to his experience, is so in- 
credibly cruel that human beings have to defend themselves 
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against its absurd justice. He was not so much concerned 
with the results or effects of evil, as with its root, God 
himself. He was impressed by the sincerity of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, by thetragic mystery of the Jewish religion, 
but he himself— although a Protestant— did not find peace in 
any religion. His anger over the sadistic cruelty of fate 
which he observed about him could not be pacified by any 
dogma. About Chodos (his most autobiographic hero), he 
says in New York: Foggy: “Chodos lost his old faith. All 
the principles and truths of the Talmud were wrecked long 
ago on the rocks of life. Skepticism, wild as a tornado, 
flew a few times across his path, leaving there nothing but 
desert. Instead of turning to God, as people who are aged 
do, the very opposite dominated his soul ... he lost all 
trust in the morality of the human universe, and, long be- 
fore that, he had finished his fight with God’s justice.” 

Dr. Adamira gives a similar explanation of why he de- 
fended his friend, in NémeZek’s novel European Cantilena 
(Evropskd kantiléna, 1946): “Why? Why do I defend him? 
I do not know. Inside me is the revolt against the attacks 
of fate and of the so-called higher power.” No less gloomy 
is the conclusion to which Néme€ek comes in last travel 
book Letters from Iceland (Islandské listy, 1948). He ob- 
served two mountain creeks, one crystal clear, one muddy, 
as they unite in the valley in a single dirty stream. This 
moves him to a symbolic consideration of the problem of 
the relationship of good and evil and he concludes: “Some- 
where there unite two rivers of different origin: one runs 
down from a clear glacier, the other from a mountain spring. 
And remember, it is always the dirty river which is victori- 
ous, representing thus for me the principle of evil. Evil 
wins.” 

It is over ayear now since the death of Zdenék Némeéek, 
the only poet of Czech emigrants. He passed away without 
having his last and only wish fulfilled: to die at home. He 
died abroad, suddenly, like Chodos in New York: Foggy: 
“The curve of the sad life of a man who had never done any 
harm to anybody was cut off by a mysterious power as cyni- 
cally as though its whole orbit were distorted.” Or was it? 
Perhaps it was the only touch of that mercy for which Néme- 
éek searched in vain while he was still among us. 
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FOREIGN BORROWINGS IN RUSSIAN 


By Gerta Hiittl Worth 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


About one-fourth of the Russian literary vocabulary 
consists of foreign words.' They entered the Russian lan- 
guage at all stages of its development and thus reflect the 
history of the people— with precisely which nations the East 
Slavs came in close contact and in which spheres they were 
most influenced by these nations. The history of this large 
portion of the vocabulary has nevertheless been explored 
very little. 

The most recent publications that contain foreign words 
in abundance are the Slovar' sovremennogo russkogo litera- 
turnogo jazyka* and Vasmer’s Russisches etymologisches 
Wérterbuch.* The Slovar', although very voluminous, 
throws but little light on the history of foreign words, since 
it gives quotations previous to the nineteenth century only in 
exceptional cases; it does not indicate at all the route by 
which they came into Russian, but only the original source 
(such as Greek or Latin). 

The importance and merits of Vasmer'’s etymological 
dictionary have been evaluated in many reviews. Vasmer 
has been praised as the first to include all borrowings, re- 
gardless of the period in which they came into Russian. 
Well over half of Vasmer’s dictionary consists of foreign 
words (app. 6300 of 11,600). For each word Vasmer gives 
an up-to-date summary of the already existing literature 
dealing with the original source of the word. Vasmer’s own 
contribution consists in many cases of a description of the 
particular route by which the word penetrated into Russian 
and the date of its first appearance there. This information 
is often not accurate, though Vasmer makes definite remarks 
like “used for the first time,” or “already introduced by 
Prokopovié,” etc. 

Vasmer's information seems reliable for the older pe- 
riod, for example for the borrowings from Greek; it is 
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based on his own monographs and on Sreznevskij.* The fol- 
lowing period contains many gaps of which Vasmer himself 
is fully aware; he mentions, in the Epilogue to his diction- 
ary, that our knowledge of the Russian vocabulary of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is particularly insuffi- 
cient. The borrowings of the time of Peter the Great are 
recorded mostly according to N. A. Smirnov’s dictionary, 
Zapadnoe vlijanie na russkij jazyk v Petrovskuju @poxu.” 
The great mass of foreign words borrowed from the eight- 
eenth to the twentieth century are usually given without ref- 
erence to the time of their appearance in Russian. 

My research in the history of the Russian vocabulary 
has brought to light a good deal of information which supple- 
ments or corrects that of Vasmer, particularly concerning 
the dating and routes of penetration of foreign words in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A considerable number of words quoted by Vasmer as 
borrowings of the Petrinic epoch and cited in Smirnov were 
already used in East Slavic decades before Peter. Smir- 
nov’s dictionary contains words used at the time of Peter 
the Great, but not necessarily only new words of that time. 
Smirnov mentions in the Foreword to his dictionary the im- 
possibility of stating with certainty whether these words 
were used previously or not and quotes 24 terms from his 
dictionary that were already known in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, Smirnov excerpted only 29 
sources and his dictionary includes, consequently, only a 
sampling of the borrowings actually in use. 

From words considered as “Petrinic borrowings” by 
Vasmer, I have found some hundred in prior sources, in 
glossaries like the Azbukovnik o neudob’ poznavaemyx re- 
éax,® from the sixteenth or seventeenth century, ina a, 
French-Russian glossary of 1586,’ in the dictionaries of 
Berynda,® Zizanij,? and in one edited by Ziteckij.!° They 
occur in the most varied texts of the seventeenth century, 
for example in the dramas written or translated under 
Aleksej Mixajlovig,'! in the works of Simeon Polockij,'? not 
to speak of the travel reports of the Russian poslanniki.!* 

A part of the sources mentioned are, of course, not written 
in Russian, but in a complex mixture of Ukrainian, Belo- 
russian, Church Slavonic, and Polish elements (the latter 
including Latin borrowings and Germanisms) that all to- 
gether constituted Ruthenian, the literary language of the 
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Jugozapadnaja Rus' of that time,'* which exerted great in- 
fluence on Moscow, especially in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century. One may assume that, in the question of 
dating foreign words, their occurrence in the texts of Poloc- 
kij, for instance, indicates that these words had penetrated 
into Russian decades prior to Peter. It seems very likely 
that foreign words quoted by Berynda were used in Russian 
in the seventeenth century and did not reappear as new bor- 
rowings from the West fifty years later. A proof is that 
many foreign words occur not only in one of the quoted dic- 
tionaries, but in two or three, like apteka, affekt, konsti- 
tucija, koSt,'° or also in seventeenth century texts, as karta, 
million, sekretar','® or they occur with the same explana- 
tions, both in the seventeenth century and in Petrinic texts, 
for example affekt— strast', materija—veStestvo, port— 
pristani3ée.' The continuity of the vocabulary is reflected 
in the dictionaries whose writers were well acquainted with 
previous similar publications. They repeat in part the 

same foreign words and explanations and even retell the 
same fantastic stories connected with exotic names for ani- 
mals and the like, about the bird Nejasyt',’® or the legendary 
grif.'? 

The dating of these foreign borrowings prior to Peter 
sometimes makes it necessary to revise Vasmers indica- 
tions about their route into Russian. For instance, words 
considered by Vasmer as eighteenth century borrowings 
directly from French can be shown to have existed already 
in seventeenth century Russian, when there was practically 
no direct French cultural influence; this means that such 
words were in all probability taken either directly from 
Latin and Greek into Russian, or first into German and Pol- 
ish, from which they slipped into Jugozapadnaja Rus', and 
thence into Russian, instead of passing from the classical 
languages into Western Europe and from there directly into 
Russian. For instance, Vasmer (I, 31) considers astronom 
as borrowed via French or German. However, we find this 
word in the above-mentioned Azbukovnik and in Berynda’s 
dictionary, and therefore direct borrowing from French can 




















be excluded. The same can be said for pelikan, since Lav- 

rentij Zizanij (p. 128) quotes it in 1596: “Nejasyt', po Grec- 
ku pelekan, ptax est' v Egipte.” Or, Vasmer (I, 490), sup- 

poses that the words istorik and istorija were borrowed via 

German at Peter’s time. But Sreznevskij (I, 1151) cites 
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these words in translations from Greek between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries; thus they were taken directly from 
Greek. Nor can one consider that these terms disappeared 
and were then reintroduced in Peter's time, since they were 
used in the seventeenth century (see Berynda, p. 47; Azbu- 
kovnik, p. 161, Polockij, p. 111). Inthe case of xina ‘qui- 
nine’ German can be excluded, despite Vasmer (III, 241), 
because this word appears in Russian in 1719 in a book by 
Kantemir:*° “ruki i nogi Kinoju, to est! Xinoju krasiti,” 
while German China, Chinarinde has been used only since 
1801 (Vasmer, III, 241). 

It may be interesting, not only for historical lexicology, 
but also for cultural history, that the Russians got ac- 
quainted with many more Western concepts than is usually 
assumed before the opening of the “window into Europe.” 
Certain foreign ranks or titles, for instance, were not used 
for the first time when Peter adopted them officially for 
Russia, but decades or even centuries earlier, when Rus- 
sians came across them abroad. So we find admiral ina 
diplomatic report of 1567 about Sweden: byl u poslov ot ko- 
rolja Petr Bag, ammaral;*! this form without d was taken 
from Swedish Ammoral, Amiral attested in the sixteenth 
century; all forms with d go back to French admiral, with 
secondary d from admirer; the original source is Arabic. 
Ina Statejnyj spisok of 1582 about England, knjaz' admiral 
occurs twice for “Lord high admiral”** and in 1600 we find 
a Russian derivative: admiralov syn. The word baron also 
occurs in 1600.% In a diplomatic report about France of 
1667 we find general-porutik for lieutenant-général, pre- 
zedent for président and kapitan gvardii.** = 

These words attested prior to Peter are mostly ad- 
ministrative, scientific, and military terms. This distri- 
bution corresponds to that given by Smirnov with one excep- 
tion: among the borrowings prior to Peter there are only 
two nautical terms, barka and port,” while about a fourth 
of the words quoted by Smirnov are nautical terms. This 
may be conditioned by the choice of texts, but it does not 
explain their absence from prePetrinic dictionaries. One 
can assume that further investigations of seventeenth cen- 
tury texts will find more borrowings prior to Peter's time. 

First references can be given for about 250 words men- 
tioned by Vasmer without any date,. mostly from texts and 
dictionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
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instance, geografija, vaza, lo%a, nerv.”* This dating, how- 
ever, can in many cases be only preliminary, because only 
a restricted selection of sources was investigated and an 
exhaustive study would be necessary in order to come to 
definitive results. Sometimes the passages in which foreign 
words occur indicate that they were newly or fairly recently 
introduced: when they are accompanied by explanations, 
equivalents in Russians, or by the foreign word in the orig- 
inal writing, or when printed in italics. When Karamzin, 
for instance, introduces the English word “spleen,” he adds 
in a footnote: “to est' melanxolija,” the second time: “vot 
anglijskij splin! | Etu nravstvennuju bolezn' mozno nazvat' i 
russkim imenem skukoju.” In the same passage we find 
“Rost-bif, bifsteks est' ix obyknovennaja pista.” Both term 
terms are italicized and explained in a footnote: “Zarenaja 
i bitaja govjadina. ”*? 
4 Here and there paraphrases given by contemporary 
dictionaries in the place of foreign words serve as indirect 
proof that the foreign expression itself had not yet been ac- 
cepted into Russian. The Russian-English dictionary of 
1784, for example, still gives for egotism: ‘jakan'e, tastoe 
o sebe govoren'e,’ or for pudding: ‘varenoj pirog, delaemyj 
v Anglii.’ 
~~ Vasmer’s haphazard quotations from nineteenth century 
literature can often be replaced by earlier ones from writ- 
ers and dictionaries of the preceding centuries. For ex- 
ample roman ‘novel, romantic adventure’ was used by Lo- 
monosov, Sumarokov, Novikov, and Karamzin; kunak 
“friend, host” occurs in a Statejnyj spisok about Georgia of 
1639: “otpustite ... xolopej, a moix kunakov.”?? 
Particularly scanty is our knowledge of oriental bor- 
rowings, among other things even the approximate time of 
their appearance in Russian. One cannot consult Smirnov 
for them, because he treats only Western borrowings. 
First references for more than thirty oriental words were 
found in travel reports of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies®® and especially in the translation of Dmitrij Kante- 
mir’s treatise of 1719 about the Mohammedan religion.”! 
These texts contain, interestingly enough, some oriental 
words, whose spellings which renders very closely their 
original phonetic form, indicates that these words were bor- 
rowed directly from oriental sources, for instance, minare 
from Osmanli minard&. However, in modern Russian, their 
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spelling is closer to that of French or German, for example, 
minaret. Vasmer therefore assumes these words were bor- 
rowed via West European languages. I consider it likely 
that these words were first borrowed directly and that then, 
in the eighteenth or nineteenth century, their spelling was 
assimilated to that of French or German. The best example 
is turban that Vasmer (III, 154) considers as borrowed via 
German, whereas tjurban was taken from French (III, 164). 
But Kantemir uses tulband and tulipan that are much closer 
to Osmanli tiilbend: “glavu €ernym tulbandom pokryvaSe” 
(p. 8), “Sapki, vmesto Tulipana” (p. 322). Vasmer pre- 
sumes that dervis' is a new Western borrowing, replacing 
derbyS used in the sixteenth century. However, we find in 
a Statejnyj spisok of 1570 about Turkey: U... saltana asto- 
roxanskoj DerviS, Aleev syn.** 5ejx, Sejk is supposed to | 
be borrowed via German or French; however we find in 
Afanasij Nikitin (sixteenth century): “na pamjati Sixa Ala- 
dina.”*? 

















Kantemir frequently uses Seix, Seixstvo. Garem 
is, according to Vasmer (I, 259), taken from French, be- 
cause of the initial g, but in Kantemir (p. 196) we find: 
vnitie v xarem. 

It is to be noted that one could find without any difficult- 
ly a great number of foreign words in seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century Russian that are not quoted by Vasmer and 








that still exist in modern Russian, for instance, avanscena, 


apofeoz, argus, gallicism.™* 


As one sees, our knowledge of foreign words is still 
rather vague. One of the many unsolved tasks of Russian 
historical lexicology is to establish for all such borrowings 
their sources, their exact route of penetration and when 
they first appeared in Russian. Such facts are already well 
known for other European languages. 





Notes 


1. An earlier version of this article was read at the 
Slavic Linguistic Section of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, on December 29, 1958; it is an extract from a larger 
work in progress. 


2. Of which seven volumes have appeared to date 
(Moskva: Akademija Nauk SSSR, 1950-58). 


3. Three vols., Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1950-58. 
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4. M. Vasmer, Greko-slavjanskie étjudy (SPb., 1909 = 
Sbornik Otdel. russk. jazyka i slovesn., Vol. 86); I. Srez- 


nevskij, Materialy dlja slovarja drevne-russkogo jazyka 
(3 vols., SPb., 1893). 


5. = Sbornik Otdel. russk. jazyka i slovesn., Vol. 88, 
No. 2 (SPb., 1910). 


6. In I. Saxarov, Skazanija russkogo naroda (SPb., 
1849), II, 135-191: advokat, aptekar'’, bazis, burmistr 
‘bailiff,’ imperator, kodeks, konsul, monstr. 

















7. Paul Boyer, ed., Un vocabulaire francais-russe de 








Pamva Berynda, Leksikon slavenorosskij, in Saxa- 
rov, II, 5-118; konfekty, kopija, kreditor, lekcija, litera, 
mezerne, tribunal. 











9. Lavrentij Zizanij, Leksis siret retenija ... iz Slo- 
venskago jazyka na prostyj Ruskij dialekt, in Saxarov, II, 
121-134: e.g., million, palac, pelikan, fortuna. 











10. P. Ziteckij, Slovar' malorusskoj re&i po rukopisi 
XVII veka (Kiev, 1888): e.g., affekt, policija, geometrija, 
Zolner. 








ll. E.g., in Aleksej, boZij €elovek (1673), in N. Tixon- 
ravov, Russkie dramatiéeskie proizvedenija 1672-1725 (SPb. 
1874), I, 3-75: e.g., kandidat, kost, musiti, patron, paStet, 
prolog. 


12. Simeon Polockij, Izbrannye soéinenija (M.-L., 1953): 
e.g., featr (teatr), tip, fron (tron), monarx. 














13. E.g., in P. I, Potemkin, “Statejnyj spisok,” in Pu- 
te5estvija russkix poslov XVI-XVII vv. (M.-L., 1954), pp. 
227-315: barka, gvardija, podskarbej, milja, litera, 
kljaStor, Stuka, etc. 











14. This use of the term “Ruthenian” has been proposed 
by Prof. G. Shevelov. 


15. More examples: diftong, dogma, doktor, zefir, 
konstitucija, leopard, mitra, palac, posessija, prosodija. 








16. The following words occur in Berynda’s dictionary 
and in the seventeenth century texts already mentioned: 
nafta (Polockij), para (Potemkin), pelgrim (Aleksej, boZij 
éelovek), senator (ibid.), sekretar' (Potemkin), student 
(ibid.), triumf (Polockij). 


17. All from the dictionaries by Berynda and Smirnov. 
18. Cf. Zizanij, p. 128, and Azbukovnik, p. 173. 
19. Cf. Azbukovnik, p. 153, Berynda, p. 65. 








20. Dmitrij Kantemir, Knigi sistima ili sostojanie 
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muxammedanskija religii (SPb., 1722). Translation from 
Latin by Il'inskij. Henceforth cited as Kantemir. 





21. I.M.Voroncov, “Statejnyj spisok,” in PuteSestvija, 
p. 40. 





22. F.A. Pisemskij, “Statejnyj spisok,” in PuteSestvija, 
p. 114. 





23. G.I. Mikulin, “Statejnyj spisok,” in PuteSestvija, 
p. 200, 


24. P.I. Potemkin, pp. 227, 243, 239. 





25. Barka ‘korabl' ili ladija,’ Azbukovnik, p. 147; 
pristanisce ‘port,’ Berynda, p. 83. 


26. E.g., inseventeenth century sources: (a) in Berynda: 
geografiga, gimn, lampa, taler, terpentin (terpetina); in 
Potemkin: granat ‘pomegranat,’ dulja, markiz (markez). 

In eighteenth century sources, e.g., in N. M. Karamzin, 
Pis'ma russkogo puteSestvennika (1791-92): abbat, aplodi- 
rovat’, afisSa, barel'ef, biskvit, bjust, vaza, virtuoz, gletSer, 
gobelen, grot, gruppa, etc. 


27. N.M. Karamzin, op. cit., in Russkaja proza XVIII 
veka (M.-L., 1950), II, 524. 























28. Proxor Zdanov, A New Dictionary English and Rus- 
sian (SPb., 1784). 





29. F. Elgin, “Statejnyj spisok,” in PuteSestvija, p. 224. 





30. E.g., in I. P. Novosil'cev, “Statejnyj spisok” (1570, 
about Turke:), in PuteSestvija, pp. 63-99: aga, kadyj, 
mufii, tjuSak, tekus; in F. Elgin, esyr'’, kunak, Séerba. 











31. In Kantemir: baxéis, garem, Divan, imam, rama- 
zan, surgut, téubuk, @mir (but OR amir), @ffendi, etc. 


32. I. P. Novosil'cev, p. 89 (but OR derby3). 


33. In Onorskij and Barxudarov, Xrestomatija po istorii 
russkogo jazyka, I, 233; Seix, Kantemir, pp. 33, 36, 189, 
291, etc. 

















34. All from Karamzin, op. cit.; words occuring in the 
seventeenth century: e.g., Amazonka, ambrozija, antracit, 
daktil'’, spondej, stoik (all from Azbukovnik). 











REPORT OF THE NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER 
ON THE STATUS OF RUSSIAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Preliminary tabulations, September to December 1958 


By Fan Parker 


Since October 1957, when the launching of Soviet Sputnik I 
startled the world, there has been a marked increase in Amer- 
ican concern over the teaching of Russian in the American 
secondary school. As instruction in Russian on this level de- 
veloped, the need became manifest for dependable information 
on the number of secondary schools offering Russian language 
courses, and their student enrollments. In May 1958, the 
Modern Language Association of America, with the support of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, called a conference of Russian 
language specialists “to take stock of the current status of in- 
terest in teaching Russian in American secondary schools and 
to identify and discuss some of the problems which will be en- 
countered in any effort to expand Russian instruction at that 
level.” Subsequent to that conference, and with the encourage- 
ment of the Modern Language Association of America and the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages, the National Information Center on the Status of 
Russian in Secondary Schools was established at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, under the directorship of Fan Parker, in May 1958, to 
deal with the problem. The establishment of the Center was 
made possible through the co-operation of the President of 
Brooklyn College, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse. He allocated an 
office, provided clerical help, and supplied necessary office 
equipment. In addition, a small financial grant was given to 
the National Information Center to enable it to proceed with 
the national survey. 

The research methods of the National Information Center 
include: 

(1) Preliminary State Questionnaires. 

On August 25, 1958, questionnaires and explana- 
tory letters were sent to the commissioners of 
education in each of the forty-nine states. To 
date, only three states (Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Montana) have not responded. The other 
forty-six states have responded; some sent 
completed questionnaires, some suggested other 
sources, and some admitted ignorance on the 
subject. 
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Letters. 

Leading educators were asked to forward perti- 
nent data they might have to the National Informa- 
tion Center. Their contributions have often pro- 
vided detailed information not supplied by state 
sources. 


Publicity. 


Releases concerning the survey of the National 
Information Center submitted to scholarly jour- 
nals by the Modern Language Association of 
America have led to the voluntary contributions 
by educators of information about their own jun- 
ior and senior high school Russian courses. 


City and County Questionnaires. 

The National Information Center can only hope, 
in its present financial situation, to contact some 
of the county superintendents of education. (The 
Education Directory, 1957-1958, Part II, is be- 
ing consulted.) 








Local Boards of Education. 

The National Information Center has found that 
detailed information is difficult to ferret out with- 
out the help of local officials. The decentralized 
educational system peculiar to America has en- 
abled local school boards to initiate Russian 
courses without the knowledge of their state com- 
missioners. Therefore, the fourth phase of the 
Nation Information Center's statistical survey 
leads to the next logical and necessary step of 
communication with local boards of education. 





The research system outlined above should permit the 
National Information Center to provide accurate statistics. 
After only a few months of operation, from September to De- 
cember 1958, the Center is shedding light on a subject on 
which previously very incomplete information was available. 


TABLE I 


States Whose Commissioners Of Education Indicated That To 
Their Knowledge No Russian Language Courses Were Being 
Offered In The Curricula Of Their Schools: 


Alabama Maryland Texas 
Arizona North Carolina Vermont 
Idaho North Dakota Virginia 
Louisiana Oklahoma West Virginia 
Maine Tennessee Wyoming 


States Whose Commissioners Of Education Indicated That To 
Their Knowledge Information About Russian Language Courses 
Was Not Available At Present: 


Florida Kentucky Nevada 
Iowa Mississippi South Carolina 
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TABLE Il 


PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN WHICH RUSSIAN WAS 
OFFERED: September to December, 1958 
(As tabulated by the National Information Center) 


Alaska—1 school 
Anchorage Independent School District, Anchorage, Alaska 


California— 22 schools 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, California 
Delano Junior High School, Delano, California 
Grossmont Union High School, Grossmont, California 
Sonoma Valley Union High School, Sonoma, California 
Arcadia High School, Arcadia, California 
Culver City High School, Culver City, California 
Fresno Unified School District, Fresno, California 
Fremont High School, Sunnyvale, California 
Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield, California 
Piedmont High School, Piedmont, California 
Riverside High School, Riverside, California 
Lincoln High School, San Francisco, California 
Shasta High School, Redding, California 
Whittier High School, Whittier, California 
Acalenes High School, Lafayette, California 
Fremont Union High School, San Jose, California 
Novato High School, Novato, California 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 
Salina High School, Salina, California 
San Leandro High School, San Leandro, California 
San Diego High School, San Diego, California 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, Cali- 

fornia 


Colorado— 2 schools 
Jefferson County District Schools, Lakewood, Colorado 
Boulder Public Schools, Boulder, Colorado 


Connecticut— 8 schools 

Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 
Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut 
Andrew Warde High School, Fairfield, Connecticut 
Glastonbury High School, Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Connecticut 

New Britain High School, New Britain, Connecticut 
Southbury High School, Southbury, Connecticut 
Waterford High School, Waterford, Connecticut 


Delaware—1 school 
Newark High School, Newark, Delaware 


Georgia—2 schools 
DeKalb County System, Decatur, Georgia 
Atlanta Public School System, Atlanta, Georgia 
Nlinois— 4 schools 


Arlington High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois 
Gordon Technical High School, Chicago, [linois 
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Illinois— cont. 
Proviso High School, Maywood, [Illinois 
Central Day & Evening High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Indiana— 1 school 
North Central High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kansas— 3 schools 
Wichita East High School, Wichita, Kansas 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Kansas 
Shawnee Mission High School, Merriam, Kansas 


Massachusetts—5 schools 
Concord High School, Concord, Massachusetts 
Fall River High School, Fall River, Massachusetts 
Hopkinton High School, Hopkinton, Massachusetts 
Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts 
Weston High School, Weston, Massachusetts 


Michigan— 11 schools 
Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Cody High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Osborn High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Ford High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Minnesota— 3 schools 
University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Montana— 1 school 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana 


Nebraska— 1 school 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


New Hampshire—1 school 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 


New Jersey—3 schools 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School,: Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey 
Memorial Junior High School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
Pascack Valley Regional High School, Hillsdale, New 
Jersey 


New Mexico— 4 schools 
Los Alamos High School, Los Alamos, New Mexico 
Espanola High School, Espanola, New Mexico 
Santa Fe High School, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


New York—10 schools 
Long Beach High School, Long Beach, New York 
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New York—cont. 
Stuyvesant High School, New York, New York 
Charles E. Hughes High School, New York, New York 
Baldwin Senior High School, Baldwin, New York 
Benjamin Junior High School 64, Brooklyn, New York 
Ichabod Crane Central High School, Valatie, New York 
Uniondale High School, Uniondale, New York 
Hewlett High School, Hewlett, New York 
Servan Lakol High School, Floral Park, New York 
Port Washington High School, Port Washington, New York 


Ohio— 7 schools 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 
Kent State Union School, Kent, Ohio 
Toledo High School, Toledo, Ohio 
Parma Senior High School, Parma, Ohio 
Mad River Township High School, Mad River, Ohio 
Fairmont High School, Fairmont, Ohio 
Kettering High School, Kettering, Ohio 


Oregon— 5 schools 
Cleveland High School, Portland, Oregon 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon 
Roosevelt High School, Portland, Oregon 


Pennsylvania— 3 schools 


Boyertown Area High School, Boyertown, Pennsylvania 
Allentown High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island—1 school 
Granston High School, Granston, Rhode Island 


South Dakota—1 school 
Huron City Schools, Huron, South Dakota 


Utah—1 school 
Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 


Washington— 9 schools 
Brewster High School, Brewster, Washington 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington 
Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington 
Chief Joseph Junior High School, Richland, Washington 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington 
Bellevue Senior High School, Bellevue, Washington 
Highline High School, Seattle, Washington 
Columbia High School, Richland, Washington 


Wisconsin—4 schools 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
St. Catherine’s High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
Madison West High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
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TABLE III 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS NOW OFFERING COURSES IN RUSSIAN 


(List compiled by the Informal Committee on Russian of the 
Secondary Education Board, Claire Walker, Chairman) 


California— 3 schools 
Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, California 
Crystal Springs School for Girls, Hillsborough, California 
Menlo School, Menlo Park, California 


Connecticut— 1 school 
Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


Indiana— 1 school 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 


Massachusgetts— 5 schools 
Browne and Nichals School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Massachusetts 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Massachusetts 


Maryland—1 school 
Friends School of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Jersey— 3 schools 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, New Jersey 
Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, New Jersey 


New York—6 schools 
DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York 
Harley School, Rochester, New York 
Horace Mann, New York, New York 
Riverdale Country Day School, New York, New York 
Rhodes School, New York, New York 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New 
York 


Pennsylvania—3 schools 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Missouri—1 school 
Pembroke Country Day School, Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Virginia— 1 school 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia 


Washington, D.C.—1 school 
St. Albans School, Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE IV 


TOTAL PRELIMINARY TABULATIONS 
SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1958 


Alaska 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Dlinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 10 
Michigan ll 
Minnesota 3 
Missouri 1 
Montana 1 
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Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Washington, D.C. 
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Total Number Of Schools 140 





REVIEWS 


Marc Slonim. An Outline of Russian Literature. New York: 
Oxford University [c. 1958]. 235 pp., $5.00. 





To condense the whole story of Russian literature into 
less than 250 pages is not an easy task. Professor Slonim, 
who published earlier a two-volume history of Russian litera- 
ture from the earliest times to the present day (The Epic of 
Russian Literature: From the Origins through Tolstoy, 1950, 
and Modern Russian Literature: From Chekhov to the Present, 
1953), has attempted this task in his Outline. The book is di- 
vided into eighteen chapters or sections, averaging thirteen 
pages. The first three sections deal respectively with “The 
Origins,” “Peter the Great and Western Influence,” and “ Early 
Nineteenth Century.” Then follow sections representing, for 
the most part, individual vignettes of principal writers (PuS- 
kin, Lermontov, Gogol', Turgenev, Gonéarov and Ostrovskij, 
Dostoevskij, Tolstoj, Cexov), with, sandwiched in between, 
such sections as “From Belinsky to Herzen,” “From Nihilists 
to Revolutionaries,” and “Populists and the Writers of the 
Soil,” which introduce literary critics and lesser writers and 
at the same time help to connect literary developments with 
the contemporary social-political scene. Modern literature is 
treated in the four concluding sections: “The Modernist Move- 
ment,” “The Symbolists,” “Gorky and Russian Prose before 
1917,” and “Literature of the Revolution.” 

Like Mr. Slonim’s earlier volumes, the book is marred by 
numerous defects, though it is, on the whole, better written. 
In no way does it replace the abridged version of D. S. Mirsky’s 
History of Russian Literature, published recently in a paper- 
back edition (Vintage K67, $1.25). What additional material it 
offers on the modern period does not compensate for the brev- 
ity of its main part and for various important defects. The 
portion dealing with the nineteenth century is the most satis- 
factory, even though it is not free from both factual errors 
and questionable statements. Of course, here and there one 
misses certain things; thus, PuSkin’s Skazki are not mentioned 
at all, while his Little Tragedies are no more than mentioned, 
and their significance will escape the reader not familiar with 
Russian literature. 

It is, however, the initial and concluding chapters that, in 
their brevity and their high proportion of factual errors and 
misjudgements, are quite unsatisfactory. In contradistinction 
to modern literary scholarship, be it in or outside Russia, Mr. 
Slonim tends to underrate the literary-artistic value of early 
Russian literature. His treatment of Slovo o polku Igoreve (on 
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pp. 8-9) is short and inadequate. Among the many factual er- 
rors, which bespeak lack of first-hand knowledge of early Rus- 
sian literature, the following should be mentioned: Ivan Pe- 
resvetov, that remarkable sixteenth-century champion of 
autocracy and author of several political pamphlets in the form 
of legends, is described as “author of a book of travels” (p. 
11); the interesting seventeenth-century biography of Julianija 
Lazarevskaja by her son is listed, under the title Juliana, as 

a “popular tale,” with such works as Eruslan and Bova (p. 14). 
At the very beginning of his book, speaking of the earliest 
translated literature, Mr. Slonim mentions translations from 
Greek and Bulgarian (p. 5). In the section on the eighteenth 
century the term “tonic verse” is misleadingly used with ref- 
erence to the syllabotonic system introduced by Trediakovskij 
and Lomonosov, while among the models of the earlier Russian 
syllabic verse the French is mistakenly included. Mr. Slonim 
also persists, just as in his bigger volume, in using the term 
“pseudoclassicism,” long since discarded by Russian scholars. 
There is no justification for the statement that Sumarokov 
“drew on Russian folklore” (p. 19). The dates of birth of Kan- 
temir (p. 19) and of RadiStev (p. 24) are wrong. 

There are also several factual errors, though less seri- 
ous, in the sections dealing with modern literature (Z. Gippius 
was not born in 1867, p. 174; Vjaéeslav Ivanov was nicknamed 
Vjateslav the Magnificent, p. 181; Remizov did not derive his 
“Russian style” from eighteenth-century documents and litera- 
ture, p. 183; Pilnjak’s Krasnoe derevo should be rendered as 
Mahogany, p. 209; Pasternak’s The Year of 1905 is not, at 
least in idea, a collection of poems, p. 214. Ina book of this 
type and size so many factual errors (and my list is not ex- 
haustive) are inexcusable. The American reader, whose curi- 
osity about Boris Pasternak has been aroused by Doctor Zhi- 
vago, will miss all mention of Pasternak's prose writings. 





Gleb Struve 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Dmitrij Cizevskij. Aus zwei Welten: Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Slavisch- Westlichen literarischen Beziehungen. (Slav- 
istic Printings and Reprintings, X.) ‘S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton and Co., 1956. viii, 352. 








This work of Dmitrij CiZevskij, who is now Professor of 
Slavic Philology at the University of Heidelberg, is devoted 
first of all to the study of motifs. The motifs are of special in- 
terest to the author and in the knowledge of them he has very 
few rivals. At least 15 of the 21 essays contained in his vol- 
ume (they were written at different times and most of them 
previously published) are concerned with this field. Cizevskij 
shows that certain ideas become literary motifs (e.g., “the 
exiled truth,” “the book as a symbol of the cosmos,” “God as 
an artisan,” etc.) and that they appear again and again in liter- 
ary works, sometime varied and changed but always still rec- 
ognizable and often traceable to their origins—to the ancient 
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myths, the Old Testament, the Greek and the Roman world, 
the Gospel, etc. To follow a given motif through the whole of 
world literature requires, no doubt, an almost encyclopedic 
knowledge of the material and this is perhaps the reason why 
this field has been somewhat neglected. But since the appear- 
ance of E. R. Curtius’ book Europdische Literatur und latei- 
nisches Mittalalter (Bern, 1948), in which he develops the so- 
called “Topoilehre,” the unity of literature outside from national 
boundaries has been recognized so clearly and generally that 
works on literature as such have become more numerous. 
iZevskij has selected some interesting motifs of world 
literature, the development of which traces in the Slavic liter- 
atures, showing their appearance and their variations through 
the centuries. The author’s encyclopedic knowledge of this 
makes his book fascinating. In his choice of motifs he keeps 
apart from the trodden way. He chooses neglected topics and 
follows their evolutions in the different times and peoples. 

As his sympathies belong mainly to mysticism, many of 
the essays are concerned with the development of mystical 
motifs in the Slavic countries (e.g., “Deutsche Mystik in Russ- 
land”) or with the influence of some mystic writers (e.g., “Ja- 
cob Boehme in Russland,” “Svedenborg bei den Slaven”). 
Great philosophical names appear in essays like “Plato im al- 
ten Russland” or “Comenius und die abendlandische Philo- 
sophie.” The author always presents a sound historical and 
philosophical background, before going into the details of the 
motifs. 

The favorite literary period of CiZevskij is the baroque 
and here nearly all of his research is absolutely original and 
extremely important, since this literary movement has been 
almost completely neglected in the Slavic literatures in spite 
of its cultural and spiritual values (see “Der barocke Buchti- 
tel”). The originality of the author's research is impressively 
displayed in “John Owen and Ivan VelytkovSkyj,” where he 
proves that many of the epigrams of this South- Russian writer 
(whose personality is rather controversial) are translations 
from the Latin epigrams of John Owen, a fact which was not 
noticed even by such an eminent scholar as V. N. Peretc. 

The essay “Einige Probleme aus der vergleichenden 
Geschichte der slavischen Literaturen” is of special interest. 
In it the author tries to define a kind of a new scientific subject: 
comparative Slavic literature. He does it so carefully and 
with such a clear discernment of the dangers of generalizations, 
that sometime one begins to believe in its possibility. Very 
spirited and persuasive is the essay “Die ‘soziale Frage’ in 
den altslavischen Literaturen” in which Cizevskij ironically 
disposes of the Soviet endeavors to interpret Old Russian Lit- 
erature in a Marxistic manner. He clearly proves that the 
only ideology determining all the spiritual disclosures of the 
time was Christianity and that the literary motif of “poor and 
rich,” which he follows, is treated only from that point of view. 

An essay is devoted to Aleksandr Ivanov (1806-58), the 
only really original painter in Russia. iZevskij discusses not 
his art but his mystical philosophy, which is of interest for lit- 
erature because of its connections with Gogol'’s utopian ideas 
concerning the “ideal” Russian State. The important last 
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period of 1 anov’s painting could be interpreted in a better way 
if his ideas were better known. Unfortunately, M. Alpatov in 
his new two-volume monograph on Ivanov tries to represent 
Ivanov as a “realist” and a political revolutionary— which is 
certainly nonsense. This bars him from seeing the connec- 
tions between Ivanov and William Blake too (II, 188), which 
Cizevskij points out apparently without knowing Alpatov's book 
(which appeared in 1956). 

The last three articles of the book are, again, new and in- 
teresting. “Esenins ‘Lied vom Brot,’” tracing the motif of the 
“martyrdom of corn” shows the author’s knowledge and method 
at its best. “Majakovskij und Calderon” and “Sten'ka Razin 
und Polyphem” do not justify in my opinion the stimulating ti- 
tles they bear. The “convergency” between Majakovskij's fa- 
mous poem “Razgovor s fininspektorom o poézii” and Calder- 
on’s prosaic opinion on the taxation of painters surely exists, 
but I just cannot help asking whether we are far enough in our 
study of literature to pass to accidental “convergencies,” 
when so many concrete connections and influences still have 
not been examined. The title of the essay suggests a much 
closer connection between the two poets than there turns out to 
be. The essay on the “Polyphem-motif” in Russian fairy- 
tales is stimulating but its relation to Sten'ka Razin is perhaps 
too slight for a title. 

iZevskij’s book is full of ideas, interesting details, and 
literary judgments revealing the absolute mastery of its au- 
thor. It 1s to be desired that from the great quantity of his 
scattered articles a second series be printed in the same 
way. 


V. Setschkareff 
Harvard University 


Dmitrij TschiZewskij. Paradies und Hélle: Russische Buch- 
malerei. Recklinghausen: Aurel Bongers, 1957. 39 pp. 
text and 45 pp. reproductions. 





Dmitrij TschiZewskij's compact book on paradise and hell 
in Russian illuminations of the eighteenth century, another 
volume in the series of publications emerging from the young 
centre of Byzantine studies at Recklinghausen, is in many 
ways a pleasant surprise. Not only does ‘he deal with an al- 
most unknown aspect of Russian popular art, but he also con- 
fronts us with little-known material from the Slavic Institute 
of the University of Heidelberg, through which he introduces 
us to an almost macabre and already slightly Westernized hell 
of the Russian imagination. 

The short text presents three interesting problems to 
readers who may have neglected Russian manuscripts in favor 
of icons: (1) After an unsuccessful prelude, bookprinting was 
introduced in the area around Moscow only in the seventeenth 
century, and even then was restricted to religious or immedi- 
ately practical texts. Scriptoria of a commercialized medieval 
type seem to have existed as late as the early nineteenth 
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century. (2) Religious reform movements of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries produced an eschatological conscious - 
ness which emerged again violently during the schism of 1666. 
which left the Russian church divided between the official 
party, led by the patriarch Nikon, and the Old Believers. 
Within the latter group illustrations stressing pre-Nikonian 
beliefs were copied in a consciously archaizing style. (3) It 
is of great interest to the art historian to analyze the sources 
for these illuminations. The Apocalypse of St. John which 
still governed the iconography of the sacred icons seems— at 
least in the manuscripts of the Old Believers—to have been 
supplanted by Apocrypha. TschiZewskij mentions the revela- 
tions of St. Paul, the so-called Homilies of the monk Palladio 
on the Second Coming of Christ and the synaxarion attributed 
to St. Nilus. 

The author finds those reasons and sources responsible 
for the illuminations of heaven and hell in the Heidelberg 
Codex, which contains several manuscripts and about 3000 il- 
lustrations. In the first analysis, the fiery streams in which 
sufferers gasp, the many devils with conical hairdress seen 
frontally or in profile, and the rarely missing observer float- 
ing within or above the scene make up a realm of strictly pop- 
ular imagery. If one wants to pierce the Steinbergian economy 
of line and to overlook the often overstrained verve of Satan 
and his cohorts of fallen angels, one can discover strange 
transmutations of Western iconography. The devil as a sym- 
bol of self-love sprouting a genealogy of vices, for instance, 
is derived from representations of the tree of Jesse. Ina re- 
lated example Abraham holding the elect in his lap has become 
Satan embracing the deadly sins (plates 4, 6). Despite the 
Western influences which had begun to transform Russian art 
as early as the sixteenth century the Eastern ideograms were 
kept. One could mention the throne as a symbol of God, which 
never really took hold in the West for any length of time and 
which reappears under superimposed baroque forms (plate 38). 

TschiZewskij's book is mainly a book of pictures which 
aimed to amuse the bourgeois with a world which had then al- 
ready lost the glare of reality. Under the embroidery-like 
color scheme of ochre, green, yellow, and black, the human 
being appears often as a puppet-like ornament bathed in fire, 
hooked above flames or standing in heavenly light. The author 
does not need to characterize the personal style of the four 
artists involved in painting the illustrations which were taken 
for the Heidelberg volume. However, a hint as to the wide 
range and development of popular art would have been of inter- 
est. One misses an attempt at a comparison between the two- 
dimensional, often powerful or sinuous forms of the Russian 
illuminations and the world of the icon or also oriental textiles 
in which many tendencies influencing the drawings were pre- 
figured. Other possibilities, such as for instance the use of 
Russian proverbs as a souce for new iconographical concepts, 
may be worth tracing. The different kinds of torture could 
have been used to interpret the ethical standards of the uncom- 
promising sect. This all could have lead to a clearer charac- 
terization of the art of the “Old Believers” in contrast to the 
more courtly and modern art of the official church. 
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The author presents us with a rare glimpse into the world 
of the late Biblia Pauperum in Russia. One may fervently 
hope that the immense treasure of Russian book illumination 
may be given more prominence is Western scholarly studies. 
TschiZewskij has proved that it can be a field of the highest in- 
terest. 


Francois Bucher 
Yale University 


Michel Gorlin et Raissa Bloch-Gorlina. Etudes littéraires et 
historiques. (Bibliothéque russe de l'Institut d'Etudes 
slaves, XXX.) Paris: Institut d'Etudes slaves, 1957. 
243 pp. 





This volume is a tribute of the Institute of Slavic Studies 
in Paris to the memory of two Russian émigré scholars, Mi- 
chel Gorlin (b. 1909) and his wife Raissa Bloch-Gorlina (b. 
1899) who, as Jews, were, within two years or so of each oth- 
er, arrested by the Nazis in France and deported to Germany 
where they subsequently disappeared without atrace. Michel 
Gorlin was arrested in May 1941 and deported some fourteen 
months later. His wife was arrested while attempting to cross 
into Switzerland, and deported in November 1943. In the 
meantime, a few months after Gorlin’s arrest, their little 
daughter Dora died. 

Michel Gorlin was one of the most promising younger 
Slavic scholars in Europe between the two wars. He was only 
ten years old when, after the revolution in Russia, his parents 
managed to emigrate. After graduating from a high school in 
Berlin, he studied at Berlin University under Max Vasmer. 

His doctoral dissertation, published in 1933, dealt with the in- 
fluence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on Gogol’. In 1932-33 he pub- 
lished, in the Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie, a long study 
of the reception of Goethe in Russia. Forced to leave Germany 
because of his non-Aryan origins, he settled down in Paris 
where he obtained the post of Librarian at the Institut d'Etudes 
slaves, relinquished at that time by Professor B. Unbegaun, 
and became associated with André Mazon, Gregory Lozinskij, 
and others in the study of the Slovo o polku Igoreve. This led 
him on to an independent study of early Russian literature, a 
field which is represented by six pieces out of fifteen in the 
volume under review. Of the fifteen pieces, nine were pub- 
lished in French (in the Revue des Etudes slaves and the Revue 
de littérature comparée), one each in German, English, Polish 
(in the volume Puszkin, edited by Waclaw Lednicki, Krakéw, 
1939), and Russian, and two (written in French) represent un- 
published fragments. The diversity of Michel Gorlin’s scholar- 
ly interests is attested by the titles of some of the most sub- 
stantial of his studies: “Le Conte populaire dans la littérature 
russe vers 1830” (1937), “Salomon et Ptolémée: La Légende de 
Volot Volotovité” (1938), “Les Ballades d’Adam Mickiewicz et 
PuSkin” (1939), a very fine study of PuSkin’s translations from 
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in 1947): here Gorlin advances the view, still disputed by 
many scholars, that this famous short fragment, which bears 
some stylistic resemblance to the Slovo, was not an independ- 
ent piece but an integral part of a longer work about Prince 
Jaroslav Vsevolodovit); “Noce Egipskie” (1939); “Alexej Re- 
misov” (1934); “Hoffmann en Russie” (1935); and “The Inter- 
relation of Painting and Literature in Russia” (published in 
1946), a very interesting study of the interaction of literature 
and visual arts in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the 
Populists and the PeredviZniki, Blok and Vrubel'!), which the 
present reviewer remembers recommending for publication in 
the Slavonic and East European Review. 

Michel Gorlin combined, in a rare degree, scholarly in- 
tuition, breadth of view, and meticulousness with great poetic 
sensitivity (he was a poet himself; associated with a group of 
young Russian poets in Berlin called “Novosel'e,” he published 
in 1936 a volume of poems entitled PuteSestvie). This happy 
combination of gifts can be felt in all he wrote. 

Raissa Bloch-Gorlina was an even better poet and has left 
behind two books of poems— Moj gorod (1928) and Tiina 
(1935). Some poems were also published by her jointly with 
Myrrha Lot-Borodina, the wife of the great French medievalist, 
Ferdinand Lot (Zavety, 1939). As a scholar, her interests lay 
mainly outside the Slavic field—she was an historian, a medi- 
evalist, a pupil of Olga DobiaS-RoZdestvenskaja. Before her 
forced departure from Germany she was associated with the 
work on Monumenta Germaniae historica. In France, Ferdi- 
nand Lot enlisted her help in the preparation of a new edition 
of Du Cange’s Glossarium. In the volume published by the In- 
stitut d'Etudes slaves we find two of her historical essays, of 
which only the first has a bearing on Slavic studies: “Verwand- 
schaftliche Beziehungen des sadchsischen Adels zum russischen 
Fiirstenhause im XI. Jahrhundert” and “Une pharmacie sous 
Charles le Chauve.” 

The volume is adorned with portraits of Michel and Raissa 
Gorlin, drawn by their friend Nina Brodsky. The portrait of 
Michel Gorlin, probably dating to his early Berlin years, 
shows an extremely attractive, cheerful face. Professor André 
Mazon introduces the volume in a short but warmly apprecia- 
tive preface. In view of the fact that the volume does not con- 
tain all of Michel and Raissa Gorlin’s published work, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that no complete bibliography is at- 
tached to it. 








Gleb Struve 
University of California (Berkeley) 


V.1I. MalySev. Povest' o Suxane: Iz istorii russkoj povesti 
XVII veka. Moskva, Leningrad: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1956. 
224 pp. 





Professor MalySev, like Adrianova-Peretc and 
Skripil’, belongs to the few outstanding Russian scholars who 
study both Old Russian literature and Russian folklore. 
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MalySev's name is linked with the discovery, the publication, 
and analysis of several Old Russian manuscripts (such as Slovo 
o pogibeli russkoj zemli, Slovo Daniila Zatoénika, Zitie Alek- 
sandra Nevskogo). One of his discoveries is the Povest' o Su- 
xane, a literary work originating in the seventeenth century 
and based essentially on a bylina about the same hero. Thus 
the study about the Povest' concerns both folklore and written 
literature. 

The bylina about Suxan belongs to the cycle dealing with 
the victory of the Russian bogatyr'’s over the Tartar hordes. 
The relationship between the two extant versions of this bylina, 
the so-called Northern and Altaic, had not hitherto been suf- 
ficiently clarified. Scholars had emphasized their consti- 
tuting a special type, differing from the bylina tradition and 
possibly of bookish origin; the Altaic version had been consid- 
ered as strongly corrupted. MalySev, in the work under re- 
view, demonstrates convincingly that both versions belong to 
the popular bylina tradition. The Altaic version, which is con- 
cerned only with the victory over the Tartars,, is the older; 
whereas the Northern version, in which the attention is shifted 
to the conflict between the hero and the Grand Prince, consti- 
tutes a reworking of the Altaic version. 

The main aim of MalySev’s work is the clarification of the 
folklore elements in the Povest', on the one hand, and the lit- 
erary elements, onthe other. His detailed analysis reveals 
that the folklore elements strongly predominate. Detailed 
comparison of the Povest! with the byliny about Suxan enables 
the author to reconstruct the original form of this bylina, 
which is—as one would expect—quite close to the Altaic ver- 
sion. The literary motifs in the Povest' go back, as MalySev 
shows, to the Old Russian “war narratives,” preponderantly to 
the Skazanie 0 mamaevom poboiSée. 

The results of the study of the Povest' are perhaps more 
significant for Russian folklore than for written literature. 
They suggest that folklorists should be cautious in judgments 
as to the corruption of variants, since a seemingly corrupt 
variant may be the original form. MalySev’s study is charac- 
terized by both breath and depth of scholarship. Though he 
goes into the minutest details, he comes forth with generaliza- 
tions which open new horizons. 











Felix J. Oinas 
Indiana University 


Vladimir Seduro. Dostoyevski in Russian Literary Criticism 
1846-1956. (Columbia Slavic Studies.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957. xii, 412, $7.50. 





Probably no Russian writer is a better subject for literary 
criticism and literary analysis than Dostoevskij. Russian 
criticism, at least from the 1840's to the 1920’s, has been 
rich, often impassioned, wide-ranging, and very much alive; 
its contributions to the understanding of literary excellence 
have been enormous. And it is precisely in their criticism of 
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Dostoevskij that many Russian critics have put forth their best 
efforts and reached their greatest heights. The method in 
Dostoevskij’s apparent madness, the depth of his psychological 
perceptions, the nature of his faith, have presented a chal- 
lenge that critics of every shade and school have sought to 
meet. 

Mr. Seduro, then, is working a rich field, and despite the 
fact that any book on criticism is inevitably at two removes 
from literature itself, his is a stimulating presentation by a 
scholar who shows himself both thorough and perceptive. Con- 
sidering the title of the book, he has perhaps leaned rather 
heavily on the post-Revolutionary period; but since Russian 
criticism—until stifled in the last two decades—builds almost 
constantly on what has gone before, he is probably justified. 
Certainly he has himself demonstrated this progress. His ex- 
cellent chapter on Baxtin, for example, shows that critic’s 
concept of the “polyphonic” character of Dostoevskij’s work as 
a culmination of some of the best thought in Russian criticism 
up to that time. 

To one for whom Mr. Seduro’s sources are not presently 
available, the book is rather tantalizing. The reader on oc- 
casion wishes to pierce through the interpretation to the words 
of the critic himself, and it is sometimes difficult to know 
whether the critic or Mr. Seduro is speaking. This confusion 
arises partly from a mechanical difficulty inherent in such a 
work. Such phrases as “according to Pereverzev” or “to 
Gor'kij’s mind” could easily be done to death, and the writer is 
thus almost forced into paragraphs which appear as statements 
without attribution. This is a problem to which there is no ap- 
parent solution, and such slight confusion does not detract ma- 
terially from the excellence of the book. 

From this reviewer, removed by several years and many 
thousand miles from close familiarity with the subject, one 
small note on possible factual error. Mr. Seduro states (p. 
112) that The Devils has not been republished since before 
1934. The reviewer remembers seeing a copy of Besy, pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in 1935, with a part of the Introduc- 
tion cut out and the name of one editor carefully expunged. 


John C. Fiske 
Dacca, Pakistan 


V. Zen'kovskij. Aus der Geschichte der Asthetischen Ideen in 





Russland im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. (Musagetes, VII.) 
*S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1958. 62 pp. 


In his outline of Russian aesthetic thought the author 
stresses that this is not an exhaustive study, but rather a 
“sketch,” an attempt to discover a pattern of Russian aesthet- 
ics. The reason for such an approach is that in this particular 
field he has practically no predecessor, and had to break the 
ground before even starting to build on it. Russian literature, 
philosophy, sociology, and religious thought, continually pre- 
occupied as they were from the carly nineteenth century with 
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the problem of aesthetics, have no clearly expressed and for- 
mulated aesthetic system. 

Fr. Zen'kovskij shows that Russian aesthetics of some 150 
years ago and later was based on the writings of Western au- 
thors, especially of the Germans: Novalis, Schlegel and, most 
important of all, Schelling. In the beginning, the Russian cul- 
tural milieu adopted these Western patterns almost blindly, 
translating a great deal of the existing material or imitating it 
with little originality. However, everything in that “golden 
age” of Russian literature developed fast, and Russian original 
aesthetic thought flowered at the time of PuSkin and Gogol’. 
The latter, according to Zen'kovskij, initiated a trend of aes- 
thetic ideas, which were later in one way or another reflected 
or developed by the generation that followed him. True, Go- 
gol'’s ideas stem from German romantics, but they are colored 
by his own experience, by his own struggle and tragedy. Go- 
gol' had what Zen'kovskij describes as a “utopian” belief in the 
absolute, dynamic power of beauty. This power did not estab- 
lish any moral values—it was a criterion in its own right. 
Thus, for instance, when Gogol! accused the philistine, when 
he laughted at and scourged triviality (polost'), his condemna- 
tion was not on ethical and religious grounds: it was an aes- 
thetic judgment. Gogol' dreamed his utopian dream of beauty 
and art in “Nevskij Prospekt” and “The Portrait,” and pre- 
sented the nightmares of triviality in Revizor and Dead Souls. 
There came a time of tragic awakening, when Gogol’ discov- 
ered that he had not been understood. He sought the solution 
in religion and wanted to express himself according to the re- 
ligious and moral criterion; but he never lost, as Fr. Zen'kov- 
skij tells us, his utopian faith in beauty and in its magic. 

Dostoevskij’s aesthetic ideas were expressed far more 
clearly that Gogol'’s: they are reflected quite explicitly in his 
novels, diaries, and letters. Suffice it to recall Prince 
MySkin’s exclamation: “Beauty will save the world.” This is 
no earthly beauty, but universal harmony. For the Idiot, AléSa, 
and Zosima it was a “vision” as in PuSkin’s “Poor Knight.” For 
the “Devils” beauty also existed as a matter of consideration 1 
and regret, since they had lost it. But for Mitja Karamazov it 
became a tragic dilemma, a “terrible” and an “awful” thing; 
Beauty for him was a maze of contradictions, “Sodom” and 
“the Madonna,” where “all boundaries meet.” Dostoevskij 
knew only too well that God speaks in riddles, and after The 
Brothers Karamazov no answer has really ever been found. 

An interesting chapter of Fr. Zen'kovskij’s study is devoted 
to Vladimir Solov'ev. Beauty, and its medium, art, were in 
Solov'ev’s philosophy, part of the absolute, of all-unity in God. 
Separate manifestations of art remain in the material world, 
but the fullness of beauty belongs to the kingdom which is not 
of this world. Art, according to Solov'ev, is a communication 
with the absolute. Artistic creation has a mystical signifi- 
cance. It is the symbol of a higher reality, which will be re- 
vealed at the end of time. In other words, art is not a mere 
hedonistic function, it has a theurgic and eschatological mean- 
ing. 

Here we have a dynamic, metaphysical idea of beauty, 
which Solov'ev developed in his philosophical works as well as 
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in his poems. He was, as we know, the inspirer of the Russian 
Symbolist school. To this school, especially to its main rep- 
resentatives (V. Ivanov and A. Blok), Fr. Zen'kovskij devotes 
the next section of his study. With the Symbolists we again 
find the prevailing themes of Russian aesthetic thought. Suf- 
fice it to quote Blok: “The artist is the man for whom the 
world is transparent. He does not merely see the foreground 
of the world, but that which is hidden beyond.” 

Fr. Zen'kovskij further discusses the aesthetic ideas of 
two outstanding Russian thinkers of our time: Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev and Father Sergius Bulgakov. Each presents a different 
angle of aesthetic thought, opening new vistas. As the author 
points out in his concluding lines, the Russian mind has never 
been satisfied with mere aesthetics. Neither could it live 
merely on utopian dreams. Throughout all these years, it has 
been looking for that higher reality, where the good and the 
beautiful will finally be reconciled. 


Helene Iswolsky 
Fordham University 


Jurij Bojko. Tvoréist' Tarasa Sevéenka na tli zaxidn'o—evro- 
pejs'koji literatury. Munich: Ukrainian Free University, 
1956. 80 pp. 


Pavlo Zajcev. Zyttja Tarasa Sevéenka. New York, Paris, 











Miinchen: Naukove Tovarystvo im. Sevéenka, 1955. 400pp. 


Taras Sevéenko is the central figure of Ukranian literature, 
and thus works throwing a new light on him are especially wel- 
come. 

Pavlo Zajcev proved his competence as a biographer of 
Sevéenko by editing with Roman Smal-Stocky the works of 
Sevéenko in fifteen volumes before World War II. He is consid- 
ered the best connoisseur of Sevéenko’s life and creative work 
at the present time. Sevéenko’s relation to Princess Repnin, 
as well as his plans concerning his marriage to Lykeria Polus- 
mak, are interpreted in a new way. Some intimate affairs of 
the poet have been left out, as for instance his relation to Mme. 
Kostomarov, the wife of the famous historian Mikola Kosto- 
marov. The work of Zajcev deserves attention all the more 
that it gives a valuable commentary not only to the poet's poetry 
but also to his paintings. 

Jurij Bojko, referring to Professor G. Specht, writes that 
Sevtenko was just such a spiritual exponent of the Ukrainians 
as Homer was for the Greeks and Virgil for the Romans. The 
works of Sevéenko are characterized by such melodiousness as 
attained only by a few poets of world poetry. It has been gen- 
erally accepted that Sevéenko was inspired by Ukrainian popu- 
lar poetry (mostly songs) and the Bible. Mr. Bojko traces the 
works of Sevéenko to the poets of Western European literature. 
He shows influence on Sevéenko by Shakespeare and Byron, 
Rousseau and Hugo, Schiller and Goethe, as well as by Dante, 
and even others. This influence was creative: the thoughts of 
other poets and writers Sevéenko transformed into his own. 
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The most interesting discussion, I would say, is that in con- 
nection with Byron. 


W. Besoushko 
Philadelphia 


Sebastjan Fabjan Klonowicz. The Boatman: A Voyage down 





Tr. 
from the Polish by Marion M. Coleman, Introd. by Mary E. 
Osborn. Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance College, 1958. 
96 pp., $5.00. 





This scholarly rendering into verse is the first English 
translation of a celebrated Polish poem, Flis, written by Se- 
bastjan Fabjan Klonowicz (1545?-1602) and first published at 
Rakow in 1595. The author was the son of a well-to-do miller, 
graduated in law from the old Jagiellonian University at Cra- 
cow, and settled in Lublin, where he practiced law and became 
mayor in 1594. Some of his published work is in Latin, but his 
Boatman uses his mother tongue. 

Mrs. Coleman has taken untiring pains during many years 
in the preparation of this English edition. She has collation of 
the text from several Polish editions. Her bibliography of 
works consulted runs to eighty-five items in six languages, and 
these are only the most important references in a much larger 
list. Her notes are as copious as the actual text of the 1884- 
line poem. 

One suspects that Klonowicz originally planned his qua- 
trains as Sapphic stanzas, but that the first three lines slid out 
of focus into iambic pentameter with feminine endings, leaving 
only the final Adonic true to type. He rhymes his lines aa, aa, 
bb, bb. Mrs. Coleman is forced, by the lack of feminine 
rhymes in English, into chopping all four lines back one sylla- 
ble into masculine rhymes. A sample stanza (ll. 605-8) runs: 


Man's greed for profit is his greatest curse, 
Than which no other failing can be worse. 
Abundant food for all, our acres yield, 

Both wood and field. 


If it be objected that the translation is pedestrian throughout, 
the rejoinder is that the original Polish is likewise pedestrian 
and that to elevate its style would be to falsify it. 

While the poem, true to its Renaissance origin, is satu- 
rated with references to Greek and Latin literature, its funda- 
mental importance lies in its value as a social document. Klo- 
nowicz is an inland townsman and a devout Calvinist. He is 
ready to denounce, with the zeal of a modern socialist, “the 
sickness of an acquisitive society” and never tires of berating 
the greed of sixteenth century commerce. As he traces a boat- 
man’s ride from Cracow down the Vistula to Danzig, he de- 
scribes not only the perils of navigation but dangers from hos- 
tile peasants, the tolls and levies on the way, the pox-ridden 
doxies of Mostowy Isle, the diet of peas (sometimes mouldy) 
and porridge, bread and pork, the corrupt officials and the 
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thieving merchants of the seaport, “where Procurators are but 
stable-help.” The young boatman takes home a spangled belt 
and a brick-red jacket for his sweetheart Zochna. On their 
trip back upstream the crew-members spend their time at dice, 
cards, and wrestling, and even at louse-hunting through each 
other’s hair. The sixteenth century lives again in these pages. 


Watson Kirkconnell 
Acadia University 


Edmund Ordon, ed. 10 Contemporary Polish Stories. Introd. 
Olga Scherer-Virski. Detroit: Wayne State Univ. Press, 
1958. xxix, 252, $5.00. 





Polish literature, more perhaps than any other, has been 
finding its way to foreign readers mainly through short-story 
translations. For various reasons many important Polish 
novels and dramas (not to speak of poems) are still waiting for 
translators, but most of the more significant short stories have 
appeared in foreign languages. Thus it is natural that in Mr. 
Ordon’s choice, which is preceded by several other English se- 
lections of stories, one of the principles had to be not to repeat 
works translated before. The anthology gives samples of Pol- 
ish short-story writing for the last three decades. It presents 
authors relatively little known to the English reader, but by no 
means obscure in Poland; indeed almost all of the ten writers 
represented in the anthology are very well known in Polish lit- 
erature. One of them, Marek Hlasko, has recently made an 
impression of almost sensational character in the West, too: 
his story, The Eighth Day of the Week, has justly been given 
very favorable publicity in the American press. I will not enu- 
merate all the authors andtitles here. Suffice it to say that 
all the stories are readable, some unique, most of them re- 
spectable as works of literary art. 

The editor deserves credit for carrying through this enter- 
prise. It is to be hoped that his intentions of making it a 
springboard for further collections of Polish literature will 
materialize. As for the choice of authors and works in this 
volume, it is a rather individual matter, and consequently one 
can hardly argue about it. It could be pointed out that writers 
like J. Parandowski, J. Kaden-Bandrowski, W. Perzyhski, or 
T. Nowakowski can be missed in such a collection more than, 
e.g., J. Mackiewicz would be. OlgaScherer-Virski tookupthis 
question to some extent in her interesting Introduction, stating 
that the purpose of the collection was not to produce a represent- 
ative anthology, but rather to give a’compact volume of short 
stories sensu stricto. Even from this point of view certain 
doubts may in some instances arise. The formulas of “single 
effect” and “maximum economy of means,” judging from the 
stories included in the volume, may appear somewhat too opti- 
mistic. Dabrowska’s technique, for example, though very pleas- 
ant and of high stylistic quality, is rather novelistic and can 
hardly be termed economy of means. Zawiejski's story, on the 
other hand, is hardly the best example of singleness of effect. 
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My real quarrel with the editor concerns the lack of con- 
sistency in spelling Polish names. In some stories the names 
are Anglicized; in others they are not; in still others they ap- 
pear in capricious and even distorted form. In Wierzyriski's 
story, for example, the Polish sz may be retained in some 
cases (Ptaszkow) or transliterated as sh (Dolshak). (The 
same name, furthermore, appears in the original in the form 
Dolszek and not Dolszak.) This is only one example of many 
dubious renderings which in the totality create a somewhat ir- 
ritating effect, as the various translators struggle, every man 
for himself, with forms that defy simple Anglicizing. (The 
form Rysio becomes Richie, but Werosia only changes the W 
into V; Szczepan remains Szczepan, but Tomasz changes to 
Thomas; Madzia remains Madzia, but Szymon becomes Simeon, 
etc., etc.) 

I am fully aware of all the difficulties involved, but some 
degree of uniformity could probably be attained. I mention this 
point here not so much to criticize the present volume; I rather 
hope that a little grumbling on my part may contribute to estab- 
lishing a generally more satisfactory practice in the future. I 
feel sure that the book will be enjoyed by all those interested in 
literature. 








Z. Folejewski 
University of Wisconsin 


Slavistiéna Revija: Casopis za literarno zgodovino in jezik, 
X letnik, Rajku Nahtigalu za osemdesetletnico. Ljubljana, 
1957. 334 pp. 








The contribution of Slovenia to Slavistics stands in no pro- 
portion to the size of the country. The second smallest Slavic 
nation, it has still produced scholars of such distinction as B. 
Kopitar and F. Miklosich, the founders of Slavistics in the mod- 
ern sense of that term. In the twentieth century the names of 
M. Murko, F. Ramov8, and R. Nahtigal have commanded the 
respect and admirationof studentsin the field. This veneration 
is reflected in this Festschrift, honoring Nahtigal on his eight- 
ieth birthday, and which has appeared as the tenth yearbook of 
the Slavistiéna Revija. Among the participants in the book we 
find, along with the Slovenes, scholars from France, Bohemia, 
Sweden, Serbia, Germany, the United States (Jakobson, Lunt), 
Bulgaria, Italy, Russia, England, Austria, Finland, and Croa- 
tia. The variety of languages used is like an international flag 
display in honor of this great scholar. Unfortunately, the 
Festschrift for Nahtigal turned out to be a memorial. On 
March 30, 1958, soon after the publication of the book, Nahtigal 
died in his home in Ljubljana, fifteen days prior to his eighty- 
first birthday (born April 14, 1877). 

To a great extent, the make-up of the volume enables the 
reader to have an insight into at least the main problems 
which occupied Nahtigal as a scholar. He made his most im- 
portant contributions in the field of Old Church Slavonic (OCS) 
studies. Questions concerning the biographies of Constantine 
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and Methodius, the creation of the Slavic alphabets, and the 
studies of OCS texts were in the center of Nahtigal’s interest 
and a point of departure for his work on etymologies, grammat- 
ical problems, and accentology. In etymology he was particu- 
larly original in clarifying some obscure words in OCS (as well 
as in Old Slovene—the Fragments of Freising); he developed a 
special type of etymological method based on comparative ap- 
proach in combination with a thorough philological analysis. In 
grammar he began with the morphological problems of OCS 
(Instr. sg. fem. in -g and -ojg, imperative in -éte ~-ate). In 
accentology his starting point was Russian: in 1928 he pub- 
lished a book on Russian accent in the declension of substan- 
tives. But from there he proceeded to the reconstruction of 
OCS, Old Slovene, and Old Russian accent: he boldly attempted 
to reconstruct the accentual systems of such texts as the most 
ancient OCS poems, the Fragments of Freising, and the Igor’ 
Tale. From all these studies grew his synthetic work Slovan- 
ski jeziki (1938, 2nd ed. 1952), one of the best outlines of Slav- 
ic comparative phonology and morphology. He also worked on 
problems in Russian grammar, and Albanian. In the last years 
of his life, he was involved in collecting and publishing the 
works of B. Kopitar. It must be added that Slavistics is great- 
ly indebted to Nahtigal for his model publication of the complete 
text of Euchologium Sinaiticum (1941-42, in two volumes; the 
planned third volume unfortunately never appeared). 

For the most part, Nahtigal’s Festschrift presents articles 
concerned with those problems in which Nahtigal himself 
worked. As a rule the articles are minor contributions whose 
importance lies not so much in themselves as in the fact that 
they supplement and confirm the conclusions of the Master. 
They should, consequently, be evaluated from this point of 
view. It is impossible here to indulge in an analysis of the 
viewpoints presented in each article. It suffices to enumerate 
them, to give an idea of the contents of the book. 

As is to be expected, the most numerous contributions are 
made in problems of OCS. Thus, F. Grivec analyzes the OCS 
attempts at translating Gr. katholikés with the words vselenskij 
and sobornyj. E. Georgiev contributes to the problem of Metho- 
dius’ translations, advancing a rather disputable hypothesis 
that the translations of eight works, ascribed to his brother 
Constantine, were actually his. J. VaSica seeks new proof, in 
the manner of translating Greek pornetié, that Zakon sudnyj 
ljudem was a work of St. Constantine. H. Lunt meticulously 
studies ligatures in OCS manuscripts, while A. Vaillant pre- 
sents a list of quotations from the Bible in the Codices Sup- 
rasliensis and Clozianus. R. Aitzetmiiller classifies the manu- 
scripts of Sestodnev by John, the Exarch of Bulgaria. R. Ja- 
kobson sums up research on insertions in verse in different 
Old Moravian texts on St. Cyril. The contribution of D. Cizev- 
sky on kenningar in Old Russian literature is indirectly con- 
nected with that of K. Hor4lek on verse intonation through the 
problems of the Slavic verse and rythmic organization of text. 
A. Cronia presents a contribution to the history of the Glago- 
litic alphabet in the seventeenth century. J. Trypuéko, taking 
his point of departure in OCS texts, traces how the suffix -o3ti 
~ o8ti (type radoSti) developed in various Slavic languages. 
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Etymology is represented in the book by the articles of F. 
Bezlaj (Slovene dialectal and old sovatna, smet), B. Unbegaun 
(Russian names for compass) and G. CremoSnik (place-names 
of the type Trebnje). Problems of Slavic accentology are 
touched upon by V. Kiparskij (stress shifts in Russian monosyl- 
labic substantives) and L. Sadnik (accent in Common Slavic 
dym®>, in -n- stems). The two problems on which Nahtigal 
worked in his old age, those of Kopitar and the Igor’ Tale, are 
studied in the articles of J. Matl and M. Ibrovac (Kopitar and 
C. B. Hase), on the one hand, and the history of the translations 
of the Igor' Tale into Croatian and Serbian by J. Badalié, on the 
other. An analysis of Old Russian phonemes, as reflected in 
the records of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, is given by W. K. 
Matthews. The least well represented problems in the Fest- 
schrift are those of Slavic comparative phonology and morphol- 
ogy: one finds only a single article by V. Machek on Slavic 
verbs with the suffix -sk. It is however one of the most inter- 
esting contributions in the book. 

There are also some articles in the volume which have no, 
or only a remote, connection with the problems on which Nah- 
tigal worked. Among them, a characterization of the use of 
personal names by the upper class of Dubrovnik in the Middle 
Ages, written by I. Mahnken, is especially rich in new materi- 
al and observations. R. Kolarié analyzes V. Vodnik’s transla- 
tion of 1814 as a contribution to the history of modern literary 
Slovene. R. Jené collects facts concerning the (not too active) 
cultural relations between the Sorbs and the peoples of Yugo- 
slavia. J. Vukovié devotes one more article to the perennial 
problem of the functions of the aorist in modern Serbo—Croa- 
tian. M. Braun tries to find out what the notorious Sprachge- 
fihl is. V.Borkovskij accumulates excerpts from Old Russian 
charters on the use of conjunctions, this time presenting the 
conjunction aZe. M. Pavlovié finds a suffix of Romance origin 
in the Macedonian dialect of Debar. C. Thérnqvist publishes 
a minor contribution to our knowledge of A. Jensen, and N. 
PreobraZenskij to PreSerniana. One article is devoted to eth- 
nography: that of I. Grafenauer on the practice of human sac- 
rifice before starting some large construction. 

Finally, the Festschrift contains some materials on Nah- 
tigal himself. F. Tom#Sié gives a brief summary of Nahtigal’s 
activities, A. Slodnjak elucidates what Nahtigal did for the his- 
tory of Slovene literature, R. Jagoditsch evaluates his re- 
search on the Igor' Tale, and F. Jakopin presents a bibliogra- 
phy of his publications after 1948 (Nahtigal’s publications for 
the preceding period are listed in the Slavistitna Revija, Vol. I, 
1948), 

The articles in the Festschrift on the whole present no 
revelations. But they are useful, primarily as supplements to 
the research of Nahtigal himself. 








George Y. Shevelov 
Columbia University 
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Ad. Stender-Petersen. Russian Studies. (Acta Jutlandica, 
Aarsskrift for Aarhus Universitet, XXVIII/2, Humanistisk 
Serie 43.) Kgbenhavn, 1956. 





These studies by Stender-Petersen were originally in- 
tended as a part of a collective work planned by Professor 
Simmons of Columbia University, to be entitled “The Peoples 
and Languages of the Soviet Union.” The specific character of 
the book is explainable against the background of the original 
project. For its purpose is, as we learn in the Preface to the 
Danish edition, to give not a survey of Russian history and lit- 
erature, but a picture of the “unofficial cultural history” of the 
Russian people. By Russian people, Stender-Petersen means 
only one class: the Russian peasantry. The idea that the Rus- 
sian peasantry has through the centuries been the sole bearer 
of the “unofficial culture” of Russia permeates the entire book 
and is supposed to lend unity to the eight chapters, which cov- 
er the following subjects: The Russian Population, The Rise 
of the Russian Peoples and their Languages, The Origin of the 
Russian Ethnic Names, Russian Paganism, Russian Christian- 
ism, Russian Folklore, The History of the Russian People, 
Mental Structure. 

The first chapter contains a statistical and geographical 
survey of the Eastern Slavs. In the second chapter we find an 
interesting brief survey of the main theories concerning the 
formation of the Eastern Slavic peoples and dialects. The lack 
of reference to the “official” aspect of linguistic history, i.e., 
to the formation of the three Eastern Slavic literary languages, 
makes it difficult to grasp the present-day differences between 
Great Russian, Belorussian, and Ukrainian, inasmuch as pure- 
ly historical and dialectal criteria do not premit us to draw any 
clear-cut boundaries between them. Some linguistic state- 
ments contained in this chapter are, unfortunately, misleading. 
Thus the author states that “East Slavic, like Polish, has pal- 
atalized all consonants before front vowels”; synchronically 
this is inexact both for Polish (which lacks soft dentals) and 
for Ukrainian (which has only soft dentals); whereas diachroni- 
cally, palatalization of consonants was a general East- Western 
(and partially Southern Slavic) phenomenon. In Ukrainian, the 
vowels i, y supposedly underwent levelling, while the conso- 
nants were hardened before i, e; however, Ukrainian is the on- 
ly Slavic language which has, in fact, preserved the distinction 
i/y; it furthermore admits soft consonants before i<é. Typi- 
cally Belorussian sounds are allegedly ¢, 4; but it is more cor- 
rect to speak of the consonants c’, 3’ for Belorussian, whereas 
é, 3 are found elsewhere in the East (Western Ukraine). 

The change e>o had such a complex and diverse development 
both within East and West Slavic that it cannot be treated on a 
par with the other East-West phonetic features. 

In the following chapter, the author expounds his theories 
on the history of the Russian ethnic names and the early his- 
tory of Russia, which are now generally accepted by the schol- 
arly world (with the exception of Soviet scholars). The exten- 
sion of the “ Varangian theory” to explain the origin of paganism 
(in Chapter IV) seems, however, unwarranted. While the au- 
thor rejects as too complex and fantastic the theories which 
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view Slavic primitive religion as a part of an Indo-European 
heritage, he presents in their stead more highly strained ex- 
planations with scanty substantiation. His central thesis is 

that Russian theology, which superseded an older stage of de- 
monology, was the import and property of the ruling Norseman, 
with some literary and foreign embellishments. The direction 
of religious development is for him always a transition from 
demonology to theology, although the opposite change is equal- 
ly plausible and has, in fact, been assumed both for Iranian 

and Slavic. The striking similarities between Baltic and Slavic, 
as well as between Northern Slavic and Russian mythology, he 
considers merely the result of foreign influences. Volos was, 
in his opinion, the agriculturalists’ borrowing from Greek St. 
Blasius, and the variant Veles a product of poetic speculation. 
It is hard to see why an original *Vlas would yield a polnoglasje 
from, even before the time of Old Church Slavonic influence, 
and why the Slavic peasants would adapt a Greek name, while 
the Norse warriors took over Slavic forms (Perun for Thor). 
The true religion of the Russian people has, according to the 
author, been through the ages only an animism which was “ad- 
equate to the requirements of the life of the Russian peasantry. 
Christianity, as well as pagan theology, remained basically 
alien to the Russians, because “the mass of population had not 
the time to assimilate ... its externa] form nor inner mean- 
ing.” The meaningfulness of such assertions would, perhaps, 
gain in clarity if we tried to apply them to other peoples as 
well. 

The chapter on Folklore is devoted primarily to a discus- 
sion of the Russian byliny. The author accepts the theory of 
the epic as gesunkenes Kulturgut, and believes that it stems 
from a lyrical or semi-lyrical genre. While his critical re- 
marks concerning the historical approach to the epic are inter- 
esting and most valuable, the above theories require qualifica- 
tions. There are certain motifs and layers in the epic which 
precede the period of the Kievan principality, and genetically 
as well as formally the epic has little in common with the lyri- 
cal tradition. The formal aspect of the epic is, however, ig- 
nored in the exposition. 

In the last chapter, Stender-Petersen criticizes the naive 
anthropological-sociological methods which attempt to explain 
the “Russian soul.” It must be said, however, that his pro- 
posed socio-psychological method, based primarily on intuition 
and personal observations, brings us not much further. While 
one can agree that the peasant class can be sociologically de- 
fined, the discussed contradictory traits of the Russian peas- 
antry, such as vigor and inertia, enthusiasm and fatalism, can 
be ascribed to other peasantries, and cultures, too. Since the 
Revolution, the author argues, this mentality has been under- 
going a deep change: the chief factor responsible for this 
change is collectivization; the homogeneous, drab mass of 
peasants is presently being transformed into a class of individ- 
ualists, with a sense of responsibility and interest in produc- 
tion. To the reader familiar with the history of the kolkhoz, 
with the official policy of liquidation not only of the kulak but 
of all class differences in the village, and with the uniformity 
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which pervades most of Soviet life, these conclusions sound 
rather curious. 

While the book of Stender-Petersen contains some neat 
summaries of problems and many interesting ideas, it could 
hardly be recommended as a textbook for the uninitiated. Oth- 
ers, like this reviewer, will probably find it too uneven and too 
controversial. 


Edward Stankiewicz 
Indiana University 


Albert B. Lord, Beginning Serbocroatian. ‘S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton and Co., 1958. 132 pp. 





This slim volume is the printed form of a textbook, writ- 
ten by Professor Lord in 1950 and used, during the following 
years, in mimeographed versions by students at Harvard. The 
book is divided into a Preface (pp. 7-8), an Introduction (pp. 9- 
14), twenty-two lessons (pp. 15-95), additional exercises (pp. 
96-97), a Croatian text (pp. 98-105), and two glossaries (pp. 
127-132). The evolutionary process has not yet produced a 
Table of Contents or an Index. 

A large amount of the limited amount of space in this book 
is quite necessarily devoted to explanations of grammar. 
There are, in addition, various exercises, some conversation- 
al material (in the first ten lessons), and two major texts. The 
first text, “The Boers and the English” by the Serbian writer 
Sremac (1855-1906), appears in Cyrillic and is utilized as a 
reading exercise in the Introduction and as translation exer- 
cises in subsequent lessons. One would have expected, for 
pedagogical reasons, that the Croatian text, “Stribor’s Forest” 
by Brli€é-MaZuranié (1874-1938), would come first, but page 
sequence is perhaps not so important in a small book. 

Lord’s approach to his task of describing this Slavic lan- 
guage is traditional or, more exactly, early traditional. His 
aseptic presentation of noun endings (p. 16), after which the 
reader views the pre-ending nominal stuff, took me back in 
memory to Goodwin’s A Greek Grammar. But even tradition 
will not countenance the inclusion of “Verbs in -éti” in the au- 
thor’s classification of verbs. What relevance to modern Serbo- 
Croatian (or Serbocroatian) can a statement such as the follow- 
ing (p. 73) have: “Verbs in -&éti have their present in -Em 
(améti, bm&ém) or -im (vidéti, ~vWidim)"? 

Lord's attention is mainly on the Serbian dialect and this, 
while facilitating the description, oversimplifies it. The stu- 
dent should be informed, for example, that the Croatian word 
for “who” is tko (it appears in the text [p. 100], but is not 
glossed or included with the interrogative pronouns [p. 55]), 
that an expression such as A Sta €e3 da studiraS (p. 38) is dis- 
tinctively Serbian, that the future form gledaéu (p. 33) appears 
in Croatian texts as gledat €u, and soon. However, “the book 
presupposes a teacher” (p. 7), and we must assume that the 
teacher is informed on these and other points. 

Accentuation in the glossaries seems, in general, to be 
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accurate, though a casual survey turned up errors, e.g., sel- 
jaka (p. 120) for correct seljdka; kdlat, kola&a (p. 111) for 
correct kdlat, koldtéa. I noticed several cases where the ac- 
cent has yet to be added, e.g., iskat@m (p. 100) for correct 
iskatéém; Mletaka (p. 113) for correct Ml@taka. Lord's main- 
tenance of the older system of indicating vowel length in un- 
stressed syllables seems needlessly antique. He writes, for 
example, pdznajém, where Belié and other Yugoslav linguists 
would write pdznajém. In current usage the accent mark ~ is 
used for the stressed long fall, e.g. prvi [= Lord's pfvi], and 
also to distinguish, in otherwise unaccented texts, the genitive 
plural of nouns from similar appearing forms, e.g., nom. sg. 
novela : gen. pl. novela; the latter form, so marked, is actual- 
ly used on page 73, but without explanation. Aspect is haphaz- 
ardly indicated; on page 109, for example, seven verbs are 
characterized as to aspect, while seven are ignored. 

This work may be quite useful to Slavists and to students 
of slavistics, though hardly, it seems to me, to students at- 
tempting to learn the Serbo-Croatian (/Serbocroatian) language. 
That it has been successful at Harvard testifies, I would think, 
to the high quality of Professor Lord’s teaching. If, in a future 
edition, the texts and conversational bits could be subtracted, 
we would then have a valuable manual, much like Corovié's 
Serbokroatische Grammatik in the Géschen series. 














Thomas F. Magner 
University of Minnesota 


George S. Counts. The Challenge of Soviet Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. [c. 1957]. xii, 331, $6.00. 








In his comprehensive book Professor Counts deals not only 
with the different Soviet school systems but with education in 
the broadest sense of the word. As a humanitarian and a true 
liberal he follows with anxiety the methods used by a totalitar- 
ian regime to mold the mind of the people according‘to a pre- 
conceived pattern and is deeply concerned over the threat such 
a system presents to the free world. 

The history of Soviet education is traced to its very begin- 
ning and full consideration is given to the rich legacy inherited 
from the tsarist times. The main source-which inspired the 
Bolsheviks with their political as well as educational ideas the 
author sees in the revolutionary period of the seventies of the 
nineteenth century, especially in the theories of Peter Tkatev. 
Tkatéev, a terrorist impressed by the ideas of the French rev- 
olutionary Auguste Blanqui, believed that the government could 
be overthrown by a small determined group, and that socialism 
then could be imposed and the people re-educated by dictatorial 
methods. The author constantly returns to these theories of 
Tkatev, overemphasizing their importance in the sphere of 
Soviet education, for it is doubtful whether TkaZev's ideas 
meant much, if anything, in educational practice. Soviet edu- 
cation has been determined not only by political factors but al- 
so by socio-economic developments and by inherited traditions. 
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At present, for instance, the expansion of industry and the 
need of adequately educated manpower are the cause of funda- 
mental changes in the school system. Soviet education is now 
absorbing many traditions of the pre-Revolutionary Russian 
school and many of the ideas of the great Russian pedagogues 
of the nineteenth century. Though this is objectively stated in 
the book, the readeris hardly aware of it, since his attention is 
focused far more on political facts and ideological problems. 

The best chapters of the book are those that deal with the 
evolution of the people’s school. A detailed account is given of 
the period of experimentation in the twenties, in which know- 
ledge was subordinated to political education, and of the school 
reform of the thirties that introduced the stress on subject mat- 
ter. Inthe chapter on moral education a profound analysis is 
given of the Soviet version of civic education, a blend of Rus- 
sian nationalism and Soviet patriotism. If the author had lim- 
ited his discussion to the history and practice of education 
alone, it would be a valuable source on this subject. However, 
the authoris carried away by the ideological aspect of Soviet 
education and includes a wide range of subjects, such as the 
penological system, forced labor camps, industrialization, 
collectivization—in short, an account of the social and political 
reality of Soviet Russia. From his own point of view the author 
is consistent. The aim of the book is to discuss all the means 
by which the public mind is educated. The lay reader, how- 
ever, may be overwhelmed by such a wealth of information and 
lose sight of the main topic, i.e., Soviet education as such and 
its challenge. 

The author concludes his book with an assessment in which 
he gives objectively all existing views on the subject of how 
Soviet education may affect the future of Communism and hu- 
manity. The author himself is inclined to see the challenge of 
Soviet education in its ideological foundations and thinks it has 
to be met with an appropriate philosophy of education in free 
societies. He even suggests that such a volume on American 
education may be forthcoming. 


Abraham Kreusler 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Marija Gimbutas. The Prehistory of Eastern Europe, I. 
(American Schoolof Prehistoric Research, Peabody Muse- 
um, Harvard University, Bulletin No. 20.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1956. ix, 241, plates, $7.50. 





This monumental volume supplies the first comprehensive 
survey of the stone-age cultures of the eastern half of the Eu- 
ropean continent. Although the great importance of this area, 
especially in relation to the origin, differentiation, and spread 
of Indo-European speaking peoples in Europe, has long been 
recognized by prehistorians and philologists alike, it has con- 
tinued to be regarded as an inaccessible terrain. The main 
reason for this has been, of course, the language barrier. Dr. 
Gimbutas’ mastery of several of these languages has now given 
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us the first monograph on the Eastern European stone age 
based on the first-hand scrutiny of all available sources. 

What makes this volume an invaluable contribution to the 
broad field of European prehistory in general, is the consist- 
ency with which the author underlines the interlocking and inter- 
twining of prehistoric cultures between Eastern and Central or 
Northern Europe. In the first chapter the genetic unity of the 
Forest culture (Maglemose-Kunda complex) around the south- 
ern Baltic is recognized, as well as its spread to the east and 
its survival in the Central Russian forest zone. In the third 
and fourth chapters Eastern European prehistory is connected 
with Central European prehistory with the help of Tripolye and 
Danubian cultures. In the same chapter the Funnel Beaker cul- 
ture (the First Northern) receives a well-deserved treatment. 
Only very recently, thanks to works of Vogt and Piggott, have 
we been becoming aware of its strong impact on the so-called 
western cultural groups of pre-historic Europe. 

In the second chapter Dr. Gimbutas analyzes the Kurgan 
culture of the Eastern European steppes; in the fifth chapter she 
follows the appearance of Kurgan elements in the Globular 
Amphora culture and their spread northwestward at the expense 
of Funnel Beaker culture to the Saale-Elbe region. In her opin- 
ion the Globular Amphora culture represents a fusion of the in- 
trusive Pontic elements with those of the Funnel Beaker culture; 
the similarity between the Globular Amphora culture and that of 
the Kurgan hut-graves period is most conspicuous in graves 
and pottery. The Corded Ware and Battle Axe complex of the 
following period is interpreted by Dr. Gimbutas as a survival 
and successor culture of the Globular Amphora complex, and 
the differentiation of this corded ware complex into various di- 
vergent subgroups (Saxo-Thuringian, Southeastern Baltic, Zlota, 
etc.) probably reflects the splitting of the more or less uniform 
culture of the preceding phase into separate branches under the 
influence of local substrata. 

Dr. Gimbutas pays due attention also to the problem of the 
origin and diffusion of Indo-European-speaking peoples. She is 
to be complimented for having discarded the now outdated theo- 
ry of identifying the Saxo-Thuringian Corded Ware people with 
original Indo-Europeans; however, her theory, substituting the 
Kurgan hut-grave people to take the role of Saxo-Thuringians, 
fails to be flawless. We would be on a much safer ground if we 
would postulate that the hut-grave people of the Kurgan culture 
were already speaking a later Indo-European idiom, perhaps 
the Ur-Satem dialect, or even more probably the common Indo- 
Iranian. 

The Near Eastern linguistic evidence proves that the Glob- 
ular Amphora and Corded Ware-—Battle Axe migrations could 
not have brought the first Indo-Europeans of the Kentum branch 
into Central Europe. They must have been there already. As 
a working hypothesis, the Funnel Beaker people could be con- 
sidered as the representatives of the first Indo-Europeans in 
Central Europe. The recognition of Funnel Beaker elements in 
the eastern province of the Windmill Hill culture by Piggott, 
and the interpretation of the Michelberg culture as a southwest- 
ern province of the Funnel Beakers of Vogt lends much weight 
to it. Also the rapid differentiation of the Battle Axe— Corded 
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Ware complex into separate subgroups under the influence of 
local substrata seems to corroborate it. 

Dr. Gimbutas’ rejection of a uniform comb- and Pit- 
marked Pottery complex in Northeastern Europe is basedon 
good evidence, but her negative approach to the linguistic side 
of the problem, namely the origin and diffusion of the Finno- 
Ugrian stock, is far from solving the question. This very com- 
plex problem is in dire need of a thorough re-examination from 
the archaelogical, as well as linguistic and anthropological, 
point of view. 

Dr. Gimbutas’ monograph represents the first attempt to 
treat the large field of eastern European archaeology as a 
whole. Its outstanding and lasting qualities appear in the fol- 
lowing: (1) the presentation of the results of the field work in 
eastern Europe in mid-twentieth century and its correlation 
with the prehistory of central Europe; (2) a sound, careful, 
critical, and independent approach to the chronological prob- 
lems and the evidence of stratification; and (3) the suggestion 
of new approaches and new solutions to the crucial problems of 
central European late neolithic. It is an extremely important 
contribution to European prehistory, and we can only hope that 
its second part will follow soon. 


Viktor K6ressaar 
New York Public Library 


George Kennan. Siberia and the Exile System. Abridged from 
the first edition of 1891. With an Introd. by George Frost 
Kennan. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958. xix, 
244, $5.00. 





George Kennan began the difficult journey described in this 
book in the belief that the Russian government’s measures taken 
in the struggle with the revolutionaries had been unfairly con- 
demned and that the latter were “unreasonable and wrong- 
headed fanatics.” However, his first meeting with a political 
exile, in Semipalatinsk, persuaded him differently and initiated 
a complete change of view. As a result, the book was a burn- 
ing indictment of the exile system and the tsarist regime. 

According to the dust jacket, the reasons for reissuing the 
work in the present abridged form at this time include restor- 
ing to the public a report “essential to an understanding of the 
present-day Russian regime” and also suggesting to the reader 
the “disconcerting” comparison between Tsarist Russia's use 
of the concepts of “guilt by association, guilt by refusal to in- 
form on others, guilt by reason of past activities, punishment 
as a precautionary measure for something not yet done” and 
their use by the United States government today. In fact, nei- 
ther the excellent Introduction to the second edition written by 
the author's gifted nephew, George Frost Kennan, nor any other 
insertion in the whole book attempts to connect the conditions 
described therein either with the Soviet regime or the contem- 
porary American scene. The Introduction describes:the au- 
thor’s life and work well and briefly, but his nephew does not 
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conceal his own reservations about the author's failure to con- 
sider fully the “reckless and certainly criminal actions” in- 
volved in the “preposterous and indiscriminate campaign of 
terrorism” which resulted in the exile of many of the prisoners 
described in the book. 

The author reports with evident faithfulness everything he 
sees, and distinguishes between the humane officials who tried 
to improve prison conditions and those who were corrupt, cal- 
lous, and vicious. However, he neglects to make other dis- 
tinctions— between trial by jury in Russia (which he does not 
mention; he devotes almost a page to Vera Zasulié without not- 
ing that a jury actually acquitted her for a terrorist act which 
she did not attempt to deny) and other types of trial or “exile 
by administrative process” (to which he gives a whole chapter), 
or between the political exiles’ level of education and private 
morality and some of the acts which they committed. Kennan’s 
book was a piece of journalism intended to expose certain evils; 
this it did with success. However, it is an act of dubious re- 
sponsibility on the part of the publisher to represent the newly 
reissued portion of the work (or indeed the complete original) 
as being a sufficiently balanced picture of Russian law, Russia, 
or Siberia of the time to enable the reader to draw conclusions 
which bear on the evaluation of the Soviet regime or contempo- 
rary American justice. 


Donald W. Treadgold 
University of Washington 


Georg von Rauch, A History of Soviet Russia. New York: 
F. A. Praeger, 1957. xiii, 493, $6.75. 





Although the Soviet regime is now forty-odd years old, its 
historiography is surprisingly scanty, and the general histories 
of the Soviet Union can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The reason why historians have tended to avoid broad historical 
surveys of that country are partly to be sought in the delicate 
political aspects of this topic, and partly in purely technical 
difficulties, namely the inadequacy of primary and monographic 
sources. For the period of the Revolution and Civil War, the 
primary materials are extremely rich, since nearly every lit- 
erate participant either wrote down his memoirs or was inter- 
viewed by historians, and the Soviet government, operating 
through its institutions of Party history, has published tons of 
additional materials. The opposition movements are not quite 
as well served as the Bolshevik movement, and many facets of 
the White movement are still obscure, but the documentation 
of their history is still quite adequate. In the NEP period the 
source materials begin to dry up, but fortunately there exists 
a large body of information gathered by the opposition (much of 
it published by émigré journals like the Socialistiteskij vest- 
nik) and by Trockij, whose archive is presently at Harvard. 
After Stalin’s seizure of power, i.e., after roughly 1930, reli- 
able primary materials on internal policy became virtually 
nonexistent. It is no exaggeration to say that we have less 








, 
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authentic documentary information on the internal events in So- 
viet Russia during the decade preceding and following World 
War II than we have about Imperial Rome or the Russia of the 
first Romanovs. The sources on the collectivization of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, for instance, are approximately as adequate (or 
inadequate) as those on the peasantry’s first enserfment at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The primary sources for this 
period fall primarily into the realm of foreign policy, where, 
owing to the capture of German documents and the release of 
certain state papers, we have a fairly adequate documentation 
of such important events as the Nazi-Soviet pact and the quar- 
rel between Tito and Stalin. 

The monographic literature on Soviet history has not unex- 
pectedly adapted itself to the primary sources. It is relatively 
abundant for the early period, 1917-1924; it is thinner for the 
NEP; and for the quarter of a century of Stalinist dictatorship 
consists mostly of studies of foreign policy and the internation- 
al Communist movement. 

Considering the general inadequacy of the foundations on 
which he had to constrict his survey, Mr. von Rauch has ac- 
quitted himself well. His book is based on a thorough study of 
the secondary literature, and is written objectively and compe- 
tently. The manner of treatment is chronological and descrip- 
tive rather than analytical, that is, it concentrates on describ- 
ing the principal events, leaving interpretation pretty much 
alone. The emphasis, as may be expected, is on foreign policy, 
which takes up nearly the whole of the second half of the book. 
This part is more satisfactory than the first, that devoted to 
the antecedents and triumph of Bolshevism. I think that this 
difference in quality is due not to the documentation, which, if 
anything, is superior for the first half, but to the fact that the 
author does not seem to have made up his mind as to the nature 
of Bolshevism. Diplomatic and military activities, designed as 
they are under every political system to defend the material in- 
terests of the state, do not demand of the historian a more or 
less firm theoretical conception. Internal policies are a differ- 
ent matter. Being the result of theinterplay of many diverse in- 
terests, they cannot be satisfactorily explained without a good 
grasp of the principal social and intellectual forces as well as 
of the traditional framework within which these forces operate. 
Whenever he is compelled to explain why certain things hap- 
pened, Mr. von Rauch either refers.to others, equally inexplic- 
able factors, or falls back on mystic explanations evolved by 
neo-Slavophile émigrés like Berdyaev. He firmly rejects, how- 
ever, the theory that Bolshevism was an inescapable conse- 
quence of the development of Russian history. 

In conclusion, one must commend the author for the forth- 
rightness with which he discusses the crimes and follies of the 
Hitlerite government in its dealings with Soviet Russia. His 
book conveys the sense of sympathy for Russia and the Russians 
which characterized the school of Otto Hoetzsch and the old 
Osteuropa, without sharing their political naiveté. In this re- 
spect it is symptomatic of the political maturing which has tak- 
en place in Germany since the recent debacle. 


Richard Pipes 
Harvard University 
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Myron Rush. The Rise of Khrushchev. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press [c. 1958]. vii, 116, $3.25. 


Herbert Marcuse. Soviet Marxism: A Critical Analysis. 
(Studies of the Russian Institute.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. v, 271, $4.50. 





Oliver H. Radkey. The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism: Prom- 
ise and Default of the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries 
February to October 1917. (Studies of the Russian Insti- 
tute.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xv, 
521, $8.50. 











What these three books have in common is, on the one 
hand, the subject matter of Communism and its environment, 
and on the other, the methodological problem of how to ap- 
proach the phenomenon of ideology in Soviet studies. The three 
books represent three different methods of dealing with ideolog- 
ical content. Apart from their significance as contributions to 
knowledge, they are thus also interesting examples of what to 
do and what not to do with ideology as an object of research. 

Mr. Rush's little book is a superb example of what exper- 
tise in Soviet ideology should be and can do. Mr. Rush assumes 
that the Soviet system is shot through with ideological content, 
and that ideological developments are therefore most revealing 
about the hidden political processes there. Soviet ideology con- 
sists of a set of symbols through which Communists express to 
each other and to their subjects the meaning of their rule and 
their intentions. To someone steeped in Soviet symbolism its 
knowledge can be used as a key to discover what is going on be- 
hind the otherwise locked doors of Soviet leaders and high 
Party councils. Mr. Rush has learned to subject the Soviet 
press and publications to a fine-tooth comb analysis of formu- 
las, concepts, and slogans. This, of course, presupposes 
thorough knowledge of the role various symbols have played in 
the history of Communism, as well as a capacity to reproduce 
in one’s own mind the Communists’ feelings about these sym- 
bols. Rush possesses both. He has put himself in a position 
where he is able to take advantage of the Communist propensity 
to “put it all on paper,” to give each of their turns its ideolog- 
ical identification. 

He finds that XruSéev relatively early set out to assume 
the mantle of Stalin but ran into the opposition of fearful mem- 
bers of the Politbureau. He manipulated the symbols of Stalin's 
authority to attach the nimbus of Stalin’s name to himself. It 
was only logical that his opponents, in trying to block him, con- 
centrated their attack precisely on the glory of Stalin’s memory. 
De-Stalinization thus was well underway by the middle of Jan- 
uary 1956, a full month before the Twentieth Congress. The 
pawns in this game were concepts to which Westerners might at- 
tribute little importance but which are loaded with meaning for 
Communists: the designation of the secretarial office (“gen- 
eral secretary” or “first secretary” or “First secretary”), the 
description of the Presidium in its relation to the Central Com- 
mittee, the formula used to define the “alliance of workers and 
peasants,” etc. Each of these symbols evoked memories ofthe 
past and hinted at intentions as well as trends. Because Soviet 
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power-struggles have always had dogmatic consequences, dog- 
matic formulations are necessarily instruments of power. Mr. 
Rush comes to the conclusion that XruStev is basically a Sta- 
linist: “Khrushchev evidently adopted the strategy for gaining 
dictatorial power which Stalin had employed after Lenin's death. 
He must have assumed that the mechanics of political power in 
the Soviet Union had not changed essentially from what they had 
been in the 1920's. Events seem to prove him right.” 

Mr. Rush's book offers some hope that out of our institutes 
of Soviet studies we can obtain at least a few experts who can 
read the enemy’s mind like our own. This ability, however, 
can be acquired only by entering the Communist ideological 
world with a sense of reality as well as spiritual independence. 
In other words, one must resist the twin temptations of either 
rejecting Communist ideology as mere window-dressing or else 
assuming that one can understand it only on the basis of sym- 
pathy and shared premises. The latter is the case with Mar- 
cuse's study of Soviet Marxism. 

Marcuse sets himself the task of subjecting Soviet ideology 
to an immanent critique which “starts from the theoretical 
premises of Soviet Marxism, develops their ideological and 
sociological consequences, and re-examines the premises in 
the light of these consequences.” The book does not carry out 
this intention. It consists of a number of papers on Communist 
ideological concepts in which Marcuse most brilliantly plays 
back and forth between Marx, Soviet ideology, and what he 
calls Western ideology. One would expect him to start from 
Marx as the premise, move from there to the “ideological and 
sociological consequences” in Soviet society, and back to a re- 
examination of Marx. Instead, the Marxian premise remains 
unmoved and unexamined and is used as a norm by which Mar- 
cuse judges the West (with hopeless scorn) and the Soviets 
(with ultimately hopeful regret). 

What is the content of the book? It is difficult tosay. Mar- 
cuse continuously shifts his ground and method. Now he philos- 
ophizes on the deeper meaning of Marx, now he confronts Marx 
with the theory and practive of the West (which, he seems to 
feel, does not have a leg to stand on), here he sums up Soviet 
ideological developments, and there he analyzes the structure 
of Soviet society. The reader, however, is never advised 
whether at any given time it is Marx, or Stalin, or Marcuse, 
that is speaking, or whether a given part of Soviet ideology is 
or is not warranted in the light of the premises. 

If one turns from chapter to chapter looking for the author's 
conclusion, one finds them, significantly enough, not in the 
field of Soviet or Marxist ideology, but in that of the East-West 
power struggle. The “class struggle” has now become an in- 
ternational struggle, which in turn has frozen into a stalemate, 
says Marcuse. There is a stalemate because the West, rather 
than collapsing in a crisis or erupting into imperialist wars, 
has consolidated its social system. This solidity of the West 
is based on the “permanent war economy” which it has adopted 
in response to the Soviet threat. Hence the Soviets’ chief inter- 
est is to relax the international tension and thereby to “un- 
freeze” the class struggle. Relaxation, in turn, can be brought 
about only by “liberalization” and a rising standard of living 
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within the Soviet regime. This, according to Marcuse, is pre- 
cisely the direction in which all the internal pressures of the 
regime are pointing, anyway. 

The book has considerable merits; Chapter II (The Basic 
Self-Interpretation) is the most penetrating outline of Soviet 
ideology now available. But on the whole one cannot help ask- 
ing why the author wrote it and to whom he was addressing him- 
self. He does not seem to be speaking to the West any more, 
since he consistently agrees with Marx on the “absolute nega- 
tion” of our society. Nor is he speaking to Leninists, whom he 
finds guilty of grievous departures from the Marxist gospel. 
One can only conclude that he is really speaking to himself, a 
Marxist who has spiritually emigrated from the West and, find- 
ing himself barred from his desired home, reflects about the 
ideological misunderstanding—or misfortune—that keeps him 
outside the doors of the country of destiny. 

Radkey’s work, finally, is a painstaking study of primary 
sources from which he has drawn a wealth of new information. 
He gives what seems to be the definitive account of the glory 
and disastrous decline of the agrarians in the Russian Revolu- 
tion. If the enterprise is not all that it might have been, the 
cause must be found in the author’s somewhat impetuous preju- 
dice against academic study of ideologies; he brushes them 
aside as “rationalizations,” “intellectual foam,” etc. As a re- 
sult, his book conveys more knowledge than understanding. He 
does not shed much light on the minds of decisive personalities, 
such as V. M. Cernov, whom he could not help to penetrate ex- 


cept by a profound comprehension of ideas. Nor does he really 
grasp why the SR Party should divide into one wing. akin to Bol- 
shevism and another akin to the Kadets. What did the Bolshe- 
viks have that the SR’s did not have? The book is a clear exam- 
ple of the limitations of research which from the outset is 
committed to the proposition that ideas are beyond the pale of 
reality. 


Gerhart Niemeyer 
University of Notre Dame 


Marc Raeff. Michael Speransky: Statesman of Imperial Russia 
1772-1839. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. xi, 387 pp. 





This is the first biography in a Western language of Count 
Mixhail Speranskij, considered by Napoleon the ablest man in 
the Russia of his generation and described in numerous Euro- 
pean and American textbooks as the great reformer of the era 
of Alexander I. 

Professor Raeff in this volume has sought successfully to 
show that the texts have inaccurately described Speranskij as 
a liberal, because he was fundamentally an efficient organizer 
and administrator. He modernized the government apparatus 
of the Russian Empire, “began” the creation of the bureaucracy 
which staffed the Empire through the nineteenth century, and 
sought, quite unsuccessfully, to introduce order, system, 
clarity, and the rule of law into the Russian system. He was 
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the perfect bureaucrat—the very model of today’s organization 
man—and his abilities as an administrator, his lucidity and 
clarity of expression, and his pliancy made him a valuable aid 
to both Alexander I and Nicholas I. 

Speranskij rose from the son of a village priest to high 
posts in the central government by the time he was thirty, but 
he was always a lonely man with a kind of inferiority complex. 
His social origin hampered him in his career, and his efforts 
to introduce order and efficiency into the government system 
infuriated those who battened on the good old ways of doing 
nothing. The chapter on his disgrace and exile, which is ex- 
cellent, and the story of Speranskij’s slow return to favor throw 
some illumination on Russian political psychology, and the read- 
er will be tempted in this chapter to consider Soviet parallels. 

Professor Raeff is at his best in describing the rise of 
Speranskij and his position before 1812, in analyzing his politi- 
cal and religious ideas, and in discussing the attitudes of vari- 
ous groups within the nobility. His analysis of Alexander I and 
his political philosophy is especially clear and concise. More- 
over, the book represents an extraordinary amount of detailed 
and imaginative research and analysis. It illustrates quite well 
the great quantity of material available concerning periods now 
considered remote. 

However, when Professor Raeff leaves intellectual biogra- 
phy for an analysis of government organization or law codifica- 
tion, his study bogs down into some confusion and disorder. 
This is not entirely his fault, although his style is sometimes 
awkward, for these are very involved subjects on which little 
research has been attempted, even in Russia. The biography 
also lacks balance, giving far less attention tothe last twenty- 
six years than they deserved. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that Professor Raeff has a separate volume on Speranskij and 
the Siberian reforms. 

Professor Raeff’s fine work is marred by an uncommon 
number of printing errors. There are several incomplete sent- 
tences, on pages 220-221 several lines are misplaced, and mis- 
prints abound. We must assume that his careful scholarship 
was betrayed by an unresponsive printer. Let us hope that his 
publisher produces more accurate work for Professor Raeff’s 
colleagues. 


Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 


Walter Z. Laqueur and George Lichtheim, eds. The Soviet 
Cultural Scene 1956-1957. (Atlantic Books.) New York: 
F. A. Praeger [1958]. viii, 300, $3.75. 





This volume consists of selected editorials and articles 
published during 1956-57 in Soviet Survey, a periodical publi- 
cation sponsored by the English branchof the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom, and devoted to the discussion of cultural trends 
in the Communist part of the world. The majority of the arti- 
cles is unsigned, having been written by one of the two editors, 
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Walter Z. Laqueur, a specialist on Communism in the Middle 
East, and George Lichtheim (George Arnold), the author of 
Pattern of World Conflict. Several of the others have been con- 
tributed by well-known specialists on Eastern affairs such as 

W. Kolarz, S. Utekhin, and L. Labedz. The papers touch upon 
a great variety of subjects, all connected in one way or another 
with the intellectual ferment, partly induced by Stalin’s succes- 
sors, partly spontaneous, that agitated the Communist world 
during and immediately following the Twentieth Party Congress: 
the discussion of literature and aesthetics, historiography, phi- 
losophy, and the unrest of the youth in Russia and the satellites. 
Most of them emphasize the limited scope of the officially 
sponsored “cultural revisionism” as well as the intensity of 
popular craving for a freer and richer culture: facts known bet- 
ter today than they were when these articles originally appeared 
in print. 

All the articles published in this collection are written with 
competence and a thorough knowledge of the subject matter. 

The contribution of Mr. Utekhin, devoted to the educational re- 
forms which produced striking changes in the Russian school 
curriculum, involving, among other things, a reduction in the 
hours devoted to basic subjects (mathematics included) in favor 
of vocational training, is well done and novel; so is the analysis 
of Poland written by Mr. Labedz. Several of the other papers, 
notably those dealing with Soviet intramural discussions of art, 
literature, and criticism tend to bog down in Communist jargon, 
and throw little light on the true nature and significance of the 
subject matter. 

This is journalism at its best, considerably superior to 
what we are accustomed to on this side of the Atlantic. Still, 
one wonders what could have induced the editors and the pub- 
lisher to reprint in book-form a collection of articles which be- 
came obsolete almost the day they appeared in print. It seems 
a bit pointless to be told at the close of 1958 that the speeches 
of Lukacs or the editorials of Leszek Kolakowski hold promise 
for the future. It is equally uninstructive to read detailed con- 
temporary analyses of polemics in Voprosy istorii which have 
long ago been settled, and never had any intrinsic value, anyway. 
The book thus lacks the advantages of novelty of up-to-date 
journalism without gaining thereby any of the advantages of 
perspective offered by history. Its appearance at this time 
must be ascribed primarily to the insatiable appetite of our 


reading public for matters connected with Russia and Commun- 
ism. 








Richard Pipes 
Harvard University 


Oswald P. Backus. Motives of West Russian Nobles in Desert- 
ing Lithuania for Moscow, 1377-1514. Lawrence: Univ. of 


Kansas Press, 1957. 174 pp., $5.00. 








It is gratifying to see a serious American historian under- 
taking a piece of thorough research into the Russian Middle 
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Ages, so remote from the reckless and turbulent Empire of 
Lenin and Stalin. “The purpose of this study,” as the author 
states in the Introduction, “is to reveal more clearly the rea- 
sons for the shift of West Russian nobles from Lithuanian serv- 
ice to Muscovite service, and thereby to show some reasons 
for the increased power of the Muscovite state.” The author 
next proceeds to discuss the geography and the governmental 
organization of the Lithuanian-kKussian state in the periodof its : 
greatest expansion (Ch. II), the rights of the nobility as re- 
vealed in land grants (Ch. III), the rights of the nobility as re- 
vealed in privileges (Ch. IV), local officeholders (Ch. V), the 
position of the Orthodox Church (Ch. VI), and the motives for 
the desertion of individual nobles (Ch. VII). 

In his conclusions, the author gives a summary of the mo- 
tives for desertion from Lithuania for Moscow by West Russian 
princes, beginning with their dissatisfaction with the tendency 
toward centralization of the governmental power in the Lithua- 
nian—Russian state, and ending with their protest against the 
preferred position of Roman Catholicism on the ligh levels of 
governmental organization. The available sources do not al- 
ways permit one to recognize with clarity all motives which in- 
fluenced the change of allegiance by West Russian princes, and 
Mr. Backus is critical and cautious enough to recognize that in 
many cases our explanation of the personal motives which 
caused actions of historical figures of the remote past can be 
given only tentatively. The text itself (110 pages) is followed 
by Notes (pp. 111-132), containing detailed references to the 
sources. These notes reveal the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with a great amount of historical sources published in Russian, 
Polish, and Latin. The author is equally well versed in old and 
recent historical literature in Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, and 
German. Chapter V and Appendix II contain a long list of local 
officeholders within the period under scrutiny; the list will be 
very valuable for anybody working on the history of the Lithua- 
nian—Russian state of this period. Each name is followed by 
references to the source where it is mentioned. 

Though the study is written for specialists, several chap- 
ters (especially IV and VI) could be also interesting for a 
broader circle of readers. Every specialist can only be grate- 
ful to Mr. Backus for his scholarly work in the field of histori- 
cal research and will hopefully expect the results of the prom- 
ised continuation of his valuable and thorough efforts in this 
field. 


Sergei Pushkarev 
New Haven, Conn. 


Clarence A. Manning. Hetman of Ukraine Ivan Mazeppa. New 
York: Bookman Associates [c. 1957]. 234 pp., $3.50. 








It is a happy coincidence that close upon the 250th anniver- 
sary of the death of the great Ukrainian Hetmana book of a notable 
American scholar has been published elucidating for the English- 
speaking reader his life, deeds, and the historical role he 
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played in Eastern Europe at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The new book of Professor Manning differs considerably 
from the works written by many European authors about Het- 
man Mazeppa. Romanticism introduced Mazeppa into literature 
as a romantic and legendary hero who attracted the attention of 
the reader more by fictitious adventures than his real individu- 
ality. Mr. Manning’s work is a serious attempt to give a com- 
plete picture of the life and the political and cultural activities 
of one of the most interesting Ukrainian rulers and statesmen. 

The author pictures the figure of the Hetman against the 
historical and political background of his epoch. In an easy 
style the author reports on Mazeppa’s most significant bio- 
graphical events: the beginning of his political career, his 
election as Hetman, the early years of his ruling, his talent as 
a statesman and skill as a diplomat in his extremely difficult 
position, his secret alliance with Swedish king, and the battle 
at Poltava, which brought to an end Mazeppa’s hope for the po- 
litical freedom of the Ukraine. 

Though giving much attention to political affairs and pic- 
turing Mazeppa as a political figure, the author does not ignore 
Mazeppa’s cultural activities or some attractive episodes of his 
personal life, for instance, his autumnal love. The reader has 
thus a complete picture of Mazeppa as a ruler, statesman, pa- 
tron of culture, and human being. 

The Ukrainian Hetman who made a striking attempt to free 
his people from foreign domination remains a controversial 
figure in foreign historical sources, particularly those promot- 
ing the idea of an indivisible Russia. Mazeppa—a symbol of 
the Ukrainians’ struggle for freedom— for two and a half cen- 
turies has been branded as traitor and anathemized by the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church as a heretic. Those continuing his polit- 
ical credo have been scornfully called “ Mazepists.” The 
historical picture of Mazeppa is often shadowed and misrepre- 
sented by the national emotions of those to whom the indivisi- 
bility of an Empire is closer to their heart than the political 
aspirations of a people. Manning draws to the reader's atten- 
tion all the reasons of Mazeppa’s break with Peter I and his al- 
liance with the Swedish King, describing thus the objective 
course of events which resulted in the declaration of his policy 
of an independent Ukraine. 

Manning unites in his work the ability of an excellent narra- 
tor with that of aresearcher. His book is actually a sortof his- 
torical biography based on the works of Kostomarov, BorSéak, 
and Krupnyckyj, and written in the easy form of a story. Apart 
from the literary qualities of the book, its value consists un- 
doubtedly first of all in presenting a true picture of the Ukrain- 
ian Hetman on the background of his stormy epoch. 


C. Bida 
University of Ottawa 
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American Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of 
Slavicists Moscow, September 1958. (Slavistic Printings 
and Reprintings, XXI.) ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 
1958. 421 pp. 


Amiran-Darejaniani: A Cycle of Medieval Georgian Tales. Tr. 
R. H. Stevenson. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. 
xxxiii, 240, $6.75. 














Maximilian Braun. Der Kampf um die Wirklichkeit in der rus- 


sischen Literatur. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht 
11958]. 76 pp. 


Richard Charques. The Twilight of Imperial Russia. Fair 


Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, 1959. 256 pp., $6.00. 











F.M. Dostoyevsky. The Double: A Poem of St. Petersburg. 
Tr. George Bird. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press [c. 
1958]. 254 pp., $1.50 (pap.) and $3.75 (cloth). 


M. K. Dziewanowski. The Communist Party of Poland: An Out- 
line of History. (Russian Research Center Studies, 32.} 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. xvi, 369, 
$7.50. 


Johannes Holthusen. Studien zur Asthetik und Poetik des rus- 
sischen Symbolismus. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht [1957]. 159 pp. 


Paul L. Horecky, comp. East and East Central Europe: Peri- 
odicals in English and Other West European Languages. 
With the assistance of Janina Wojcicka. Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress, 1958. v, 126, $0.95. 


Michael Karpovich. A Lecture on Russian History. Ed. Horace 
G. Lunt. '‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1958. 74 pp. 


Eugenie Linieff. Folk Songs of the Ukraine. Tr. Maria Safo- 
noff. Godfrey, Ill.: Monticello College Press [n.d.]. vii, 
65 pp. 


























Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr. The Positive Hero in Russian Liter- 
ature. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1958. xiii, 364, 
$6.00. 


Eduard Mftek. The Real Tolstoy: Impressions and Evaluation. 
(Czech Literary Society.) Austin, Texas: Author [n.d. ]. 
ii, 61, $2.00. 


Boris Pasternak. Doktor Zivago. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michi- 
gan [1959]. 567 pp., $6.50. 


Boris Pasternak. Doctor Zhivago. Tr. Max Hayward and 
Manya Harari. New York: Pantheon [c. 1958]. 559 pp., 
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Mario Pei and Fedor I. Nikanov. Getting Along in Russian. 
New York: Harper and Brothers [c. 1959]. viii, 260, 
$3.50. 


Donald W. Treadgold. Twentieth Century Russia. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Co. [c. 1959]. xiii, 550, $7.00. 














NEWS AND NOTES 


AATSEEL Annual Meeting, MLA Slavic Sections, 
N.F.M.L.T.A. Open Meeting in New York 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the AATSEEL was held in 
New York City, from December 27 to 29, concurrently with the 
MLA annual meeting. 


AATSEEL Program. In the first AATSEEL session, on 
Saturday, December 27, with Fan Parker, Brooklyn College, 
presiding, the following papers were read: “Tolstoj’s Search 
for the Meaning of Life,” Eduard Mitek, Univ. of Texas; “Go- 
gol' and Ukrainian Literature,” W. Besoushko; “Some Interest - 
ing Characters in Old Polish Plays,” Harold Segel, Univ. of 
Florida; “Notes on Contemporary Soviet Literary Criticism,” 
V. Krupitsch, Villanova Univ.; “The Pattern of Leonov’s Nov- 
els,” Helen Muchnic, Smith College; and “Ivan Bolotnikov and 
Soviet Historical Fiction,” Leon Twarog, Boston Univ. Papers 
in the session from 11:45 to 1:10, with the Rev. W. C. Jaskie- 
vicz, Fordham Univ., as chairman, included “Folk Elements 
in Stowacki’s Balladyna and Their Polishness,” Marion M. Cole- 
man, Alliance College; “English Loan Words in Russian,” 
Morton Benson, Ohio Univ.; “Reflexes of Sievers’ Law in Bal- 
tic and Slavic Root Morphemes,” William Schmalstieg, Univ. 
of Kentucky; and “The Zagreb Dialect of Serbo-Croatian,” 
Thomas Magner, Univ. of Minnesota. 

From 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. there was a symposium on the 
present status of Russian language teaching in American sec- 
ondary schools, under the chairmanship of Helen B. Yakobson, 
George Washington Univ. Regional reports were given by Kyra 
Bostroem; Berthold Friedl, Univ. of Miami; and John Merse- 
reau, Univ. of Michigan. Problems relating to teacher training 
were discussed by Harry Josselson, Wayne Univ.; Felix Oinas, 
Indiana Univ.; and Catherine Wolkonsky, Vassar College. 
Problems relating to teaching materials were discussed by 
Jacob Ornstein, Department of Agriculture Graduate School, 
Washington, D.C.; and E. Brown, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

In the morning session on Sunday, December 28, from 
10:00 to 12:00, Prof. Magner presided. The following papers 
were read: “Socialist Realism and Modernism in Present-Day 
Yugoslavia,” Ante Kadié, Univ. of California (Berkeley); “The 
Literary Influence of James Fenimore Cooper on Adam Mic- 
kiewicz,” Prof. Mersereau; “Ivan Turgenev’s Russian Trans- 
lation of Marko Vovchok's Short Stories,” W. Lew, St. Basil's 
College; “Czech Literature in the Moravian Archives in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,” Anna Pirscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
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and “A Note on the Literary Art of Eugene Onegin,” George 
Gibian, Smith College. 

From 3:30 to 6:00 p.m. there was a symposium on the 
Fourth International Congress of Slavists at Moscow, Septem- 
ber 1-10, by a panel of six of the twenty American delegates to 
it. The chairman was Zbigniew Folejewski, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin. The panel included Leon Stilman, Rufus Mathewsen, and 
William Harkins, of Columbia Univ.; Edward Stankiewicz, In- 
diana Univ.; Thomas Winner, Univ. of Michigan; and Edward 
J. Brown, Brown Univ. 





MLA Slavic Sections. Edward J. Brown was chairman and 
Leon Twarog, secretary, of Slavic 1: Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Literatures, from 9:15 to10:30 a.m. on December 29. 
Papers read included: “Literary Form and Style in PuSkin’'s 
Letters,” J. T. Shaw, Indiana Univ.; “The Christ Symbol in 
Blok's The Twelve,” Franklin Reeve, Columbia Univ.; and 
“Polish Literary Scholarship Since 1956,” Victor Erlich, Univ. 
of Washington. The 1959 officers elected were William B. 
Edgerton, Indiana Univ., chairman, and Ralph E. Matlaw, 
Princeton Univ., secretary. 

Prof. Folejewski was chairman, and Dean S. Worth, Univ. 
of California (Los Angeles), secretary, of Slavic 2: Slavic and 
East European Linguistics, which met from 11:30 to 12:45 on 
December 29, and at which the following papers were pre- 
sented: “American Work in the Field of Slavic Philology,” Al- 
fred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania; “Some Corrections in the 
Traditional Outline of the History of Russian,” George Y. She- 
velov, Columbia Univ.; and “On the History of Foreign Words 
in Russian,” Gerta Hiitt] Worth, Univ. of California (Los Ange- 
les). Officers elected for 1959 were chairman, Anthony Salys, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; and secretary, Michael Samilov, Stan- 
ford Univ. 

A motion was presented and unanimously passed at both 
the Literature and Linguistics sections that the MLA Executive 
Council consider changing the Slavic Groups to a Section, with 
an additional allocation of time, or creating a third Group. 





President of Alliance College, presided over a panel discussion 
on the topic “How Far Have the Modern Languages Progressed 
Since World War II, and What Remains to Be Done?” at an open 
meeting on Modern Foreign Languages, presented by the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations 
at 8:00 p.m. on December 30. The situation in the field of Rus- 
sian in college and especially in the high school was presented 
by Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington University. The 
panel also included Elton Hocking, Purdue Univ.; Marjorie C. 
Johnson, U.S. Office of Education; and W. Freeman Twaddell, 
Brown Univ. 


AATSEEL Business Meeting. The annual business meet- 
ing was held on December 28, from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m., and 
opened with the presidential address, “The Role of Slavists in 
Teaching World Literature,” Zbigniew Folejewski, 1958 Pres- 
ident of AATSEEL. This was followed by the reports of the 
Editor of the Journal, the Chairman of the Committee for the 
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Promotion of the Study of Russian in the American Secondary 
School, and the Secretary-Treasurer (two are printed separate- 
ly below). Théodore F. Domaradzki, Univ. of Montreal, gave 
a report for the North American Committee for Co-operation 
with Polish Universities, in which he expressed thanks to in- 
stitutions and scholars who have helped in this endeavor, and 
invited further help in arranging for donation or exchange of 
books with Polish universities and for the exchange of scholars. 
There was considerable discussion of Prof. Yakobson’s report, 
especially her recommendation that the Committee be not only 
continued but renamed the Committee for Promotion of the 
Study of Russian and Other East European Languages in the 
American Secondary School. The consensus of the meeting 
was that the committee should be so renamed; by action of the 
new President of AATSEEL, this has now been done. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


1. The AATSEEL of the U.S. at its fifteenth annual 
meeting voted to present these observations and con- 
clusions to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: 

Whereas there exist in this country large groups 
of citizens who speak other languages in addition to 
English, 

Whereas social and economic forces tend to dis- 
courage the children of these citizens from perfecting 
their frequently rudimentary knowledge of these lan- 
guages, 

Whereas, therefore, an actual and an even larger 
potential source of knowledge useful to the interests of 
the country are being unwittingly neglected, 

Be it therefore resolved that the AATSEEL of 
U.S. respectfully urges the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to consider with particular atten- 
tion projects whose purpose it is to make use of and 
to encourage the development of languages used by 
various ethnic groups in this country, especially Slav- 
ic and East European. 


2. Be it resolved that the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
wishes to express its sincere thanks to Dr. Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger, Director of the Foreign Language 
Program, and to Professor George Winchester Stone, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, for their foresight and devotion 
in defending foreign language interests in Washington 
during the deliberations of the Congress on the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act of 1958, and for the valuabie 
work they put into implementing the Act after it had 
become law. 


3. Be it resolved that the AATSEEL of U.S. express 
its sincere appreciation to the entire Committee on 
Promoting the Study of Russian in High Schools, and 
especially toits Chairman, Professor HelenB. Yakob- 
son, and its Secretary, Professor Kyra Bostroem, 
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for the thorough, self-sacrificing, and pioneering ef- 
forts and successful results in assisting in the develop- 
ment of the teaching of Russian in American secondary 
schools and in establishing facts relevant to it. 


4. Be it resolved that the AATSEEL of U.S. express 
its appreciation to Harry Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn College, for providing funds and personnel 
to make possible a preliminary survey on the teaching 


of Russian in United States secondary schools during 
1958-59, 


5. Be it resolved that the AATSEEL of U.S. express 
its thanks to Professor Fan Parker for performing a 
preliminary survey on the teaching of Russian in United 
States secondary schools during 1958-59. 


The business session concluded with the election of officers. 
Officers for 1959 are: president, Prof. Twarog; vice presi- 
dents: Profs. Wolkonsky, Magner, and Erlich. Prof. Ordon 
was reappointed by the Executive Council as Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and Prof. Shaw will continue as Editor of 
the Journal. 

There were a number of Canadian delegates at the 
AATSEEL annual meeting. They took a lively interest in the 
papers presented and also in the activities of the business ses- 
sion. They have requested that the following be published: 


The Canadian delegation to the Fifteenth Annual 

“ Meeting of AATSEEL, headed by Prof. T. F. Doma- 
radzki, President of the East Canadian Association of 
Slavic and East European Specialists, and J. B. 
Rudny€ékyj, President of the Canadian Association of 
Slavists, agreed with the resolution aiming at the in- 
troduction in American elementary and high schools of 
the teaching of Slavic languages. They decided further 
to advocate the introduction of the teaching of Slavic 
languages in Canadian schools of the same level. 


It was announced,that the next annual meeting of the 
AATSEEL will be in Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 27-28, 1959. 


Annual Report of the AATSEEL's Committee for Promoting 
the Study of Russian in Secondary Schools 


When the Committee was organized in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in September 1957, no one could forsee the coming of the Sput- 
nik and the tremendous upheaval it caused in the American ed- 
ucational circles. Along with the demands for more science 
courses came the demands for the inclusion of Russian language 
courses in secondary school curricula. 

The AATSEEL’s Committee found itself quite unexpectedly 
a center of feverish activity. The members of the Committee 
participated in various language teachers’ conferences; four 
members of the Committee were asked by the MLA to organize 
a special conference on the teaching of Russian in secondary 
schools (May 24-26, 1958) [see Fall 1958 issue of the Journal, 
pp. 241-249—Ed.]. Two of the members participated in a 
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Conference on Russian Studies in American Secondary Schools 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. The 
Chairman was one of the speakers at the Conference. 

The Committee provided information for (a) the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Education in preparation for the 
National Education Defense Act, (b) U.S. Office of Education 
Publication School Life, (c) Educators’ Dispatch, New London, 
Connecticut, (d) Language Newsletter, Allyn and Bacon, Pub- 
lishers, (e) U.S. News and World Report, (f) the New York 
Herald Tribune, and (g) the local Press, TV and radio sta- 
tions. 

Members of the Committee conducted state surveys on the 
status of Russian in secondary schools. The Committee estab- 
lished and maintained contact with the U.S. Office of Education 
—two reports are being distributed by Dr. Marjorie Johnston— 
and also with the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, American Council of Learned Societies, and Nation- 
al Educational Television Association. 

The Committee co-operated with the local school boards, 
state departments of education, school superintendents, foreign 
language supervisors, and teachers, in helping them to set up 
Russian programs in secondary schools. 

The Committee maintained contact with the Slavic and Rus- 
sian Departments of numerous colleges and universities which 
were interested in Russian language courses in secondary 
schools (University of Pa., Univ. of Miami, Indiana Univ., 
Univ. of Washington, Univ. of Minnesota, Yale Univ., and Har- 
vard Univ.). 

The members of the Committee served as a clearing house 
for numerous inquiries concerning teachers, teaching materi- 
als, and types of programs suitable for the secondary schools. 
The Committee was able to bring together teachers seeking em- 
ployment and schools looking for teachers, directing them to 
Professor Ordon or providing them with information at our dis- 
posal. 

The Committee members were influential in introducing 
Russian minors in some universities. 

The Committee has been further strengthened by fuller 
regional representation with the addition of new members (A. 
Parry, Colgate Univ.; Anna Perscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
B. Friedl, Univ. of Miami; and N. Gershevsky, Univ. of Wash- 
ington). 

The Committee would like to change its name and tobe known 
as the Committee for the Promotion of Slavic and Other East 
European Languages in the American Secondary School, since 
it is our hope that after Russian becomes established in the 
secondary school curricula, other Slavic languages will follow. 

The Committee has been operating without any specially 
designated funds and all this work was carried out at a consid- 
erable financial sacrifice to the members, not to mention the 
demands it made on their valuable time and energy. 

The Committee realizes that what it has done is only the 
beginning in this important area of vital interest to the whole 
profession; yet the Committee feels that it has performed a 
valuable service by putting across its “message "—an urgent 
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need to expand the modern foreign language curriculum on the 
secondary school level to include Russian, by serving as a con- 
sultative body, by providing and co-ordinating information 
which helped solve some of the immediate problems which 
faced the school administrators ready to set up Russian pro- 
grams in their schools. The AATSEEL’s Committee was there 
ready to help when help was needed, when there was no other 
organization ready or willing to provide the services that our 
Committee has provided. In this respect, our Committee has 
provided a unique and most important service to the Nation! 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank all the many vol- 
unteers without whose help the Committee’s work would not 
have been possible. 


Helen B. Yakobson, Chairman 


[Editor’s note: The name of the committee has been changed as 
recommended inthis report, and Prof. Yakobson continues as 
chairman. Names of members of the Committee will be pub- 
lished in the Summer issue.] 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer's Report for 1958 


The Executive Council, at its meeting of December 27, 
1958, decided upon a number of measures intended to promote 
greater efficiency of the AATSEEL’s operations. The Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to mail notices con- 
cerning forthcoming Annual Meetings to the membership on the 
first of November. He was also empowered to establish a 
registration fee to cover the expenses of the Annual Meeting. 
One corollary of these changes is that members wishing to 
read papers must present them to the Secretary-Treasurer no 
later than the first of October preceding the December meeting. 
Actually a much earlier time is recommended, since the pro- 
gram is usually fully made up by October 1. 

The Executive Council also instructed the Secretary- 
Treasurer to enforce a stricter policy with members in ar- 
rears than has been followed. No member in arrears for 1958 
will continue to receive the SEEJ until he has again become a 
member in good standing. And any other member who is in ar- 
rears six months will cease to receive the SEEJ. It was also 
decided, in keepin with the practice of most other scholarly 
organizations, that receipts would be sent only to those mem- 
bers specifically requesting them, since a canceled check is in 
itself a bona-fide receipt. 

The Executive Council expressed the hope that new 
AATSEEL Chapters would be organized and once again re- 
minded officers of existing Chapters that only members of the 
AATSEEL in good standing may be members of AATSEEL 
Chapters. 

The Executive Council decided also that the AATSEEL 
placement agency which had been centralized in the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer should be decentralized. To this end 
the Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to communicate with 
those universities in the various regions of the country in 
which Slavic and East European studies are developed or are 
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developing to secure their co-operation as placement and ac- 
creditation centers. 

The financial report given below shows that, as of January 
1, 1959, the AATSEEL is in debt. A number of factors con- 
tribute to the deficit. The increased size of SEEJ has in- 
creased printing costs, but it is not the intention of the Editor 
or of the Secretary-Treasurer to decrease the number of 
pages in the SEEJ; quite the contrary. Increased mailing costs 
have also been a substantial factor. But the deciding factor 
has been the large number of members in arrears, who have 
caused a deficit rather than a small surplus. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is confident that the stricter policy enjoined on him 
by the Executive Council, as well as increased interest in the 
SEEJ by advertisers will make it possible for the AATSEEL to 
end 1959 in the black. 


Balance carried forward from 1957 

Receipts 

Memberships 1272.00 
Advertisements 467.00 
Reprints 50.00 


$1878.73 


Disbursements 
Printing and shipping of Vol. XVI of 

the SEEJ and reprints $1852.84 
Advertisement in MLA program booklet.... 44.00 
Bank charges 16.00 
Stamps, envelopes, supplies, and 

secretarial help 298.75 


$2111.59 


Members in arrears to the amount of $ 290.00 
Deficit for 1958 232.86 





$ 57.14 


Edmund Ordon 


AATSEEL Chapter and Other Professional Meetings 
and Organizations 





The Fall Conference of the New York State Chapter of 
AATSEEL, was devoted to gifted students and scientific Rus- 
sian, and held at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y., Oct. 25, 1958. Reports given included “More Russian in 
More Schools,” Kyra T. Bostroem, Univ. of Connecticut; 
“Teaching Russian to Gifted Students,” Helen Trofimoff, Syra- 
cuse Univ. (a six-weeks program for gifted children, last sum- 
mer, at Utica, N.Y.); “Scientific Russian in American Class- 
rooms,” George E. Condoyannis, St. Peter's College, Jersey 
City, N.J.; “Teaching Scientific Russian by Television,” Irv- 
ing S. Bengelsdorf, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; and “Russian Scientific Translations: Collection, Con- 
trol, and Dissemination,” Lillian A. Hamrick, Office of Techni- 
cal Services, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
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The following officers of the New York Chapter of the 
AATSEEL were re-elected for one more year: president, Prof. 
Albert Parry, of Colgate Univ.; vice presidents, Prof. Cather- 
ine Wolkonsky, Vassar College, and Prof. Olga K. Woronoff, 
Manhattanville College. Newly elected to the post of the Chap- 
ter’s Secretary-Treasurer was Mrs. Olga Fedoroff of USAFIT, 
Syracuse University, to replace Dr. S. J. Sluszka of Floral 
Park, Long Island, who became a vice president. 

The next meeting— Spring Conference—of the New York 
State Chapter is scheduled for Friday and Saturday, May 15- 
16, 1959, at Columbia University in New York, with Columbia's 
Department of Slavic Languages as host. The opening session, 
on Friday evening, will be devoted to the subject “ Who Should 
Teach Russian?” which will be covered by two speakers: Mr. 
Paul M. Glaude, Acting Supervisor of Foreign Language Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Department, Albany, N.Y.; 
and Dr. George B. Carson, Jr., Staff Director of the Confer- 
ence on Russian Studies in American Secondary Education, 
Washington, D.C. On Saturday one of the two sessions will be 
devoted to a symposium on “Teaching Methods and Textbooks,” 
with participants from leading Slavic departments of the North- 
east. 


Albert Parry (Colgate) 


The Slavic Section of South Atlantic Modern Language As- 
sociation met in Augusta, Georgia, November 6, at 8 p.m. 
Prof. Berthold C. Friedl, Univ. of Miami was chairman, and 
Albert Kaspin, Univ. of Tennessee, co-chairman; the secre- 
tary was Harold B. Segel, Univ. of Florida. The program be- 
gan with “Russian Studies in the SAMLA Territory—the 1958 
Survey,” a discussion led by the chairman. Next there was a 
“Symposium on the Teaching of Russian in Secondary Schools,” 
by Grace D. Brown, Miami Beach High School; Michael Neg- 
rich; North Miami High School; Walter F. Walker, Hialeah 
High School; and Virginia Williamson, Miami Jackson High 
School. Papers presented included: “Russian in the Curricu- 
lum of a Junior College,” Tina Riegler, Manatee Junior College; 
“Principles of an Elementary Russian Textbook ‘in the New 
Key,’” Eva Friedl, Univ. of Miami; “The One-Year Russian 
Course at the Army Language School,” Max Oppenheimer, Jr., 
Florida State Univ.; and “Alexander Sukhovo-Kobylin’s Trilogy: 
A Reappraisal,” Prof. Segel. 





The Fifth Annual Convention of the Canadian Association 
of Slavists was held at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada, June 14-16, 1958. In addition to several papers being 
read and discussed, there was discussion of a special topic, 
the transliteration of Cyrillic alphabets. It was decided to 
recommend the international transliteration of scholarly (lin- 
guistic) use and two practical (English and French) translit- 
erations for other purposes. Officers elected were J.B. 
Rudnyékyj, Univ. of Manitoba, president; Orest Starchuk, Univ. 
of Alberta, vice president; and C. H. Bedford, Univ. of Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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At the Sixth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences, 
held in Munich, West Germany, Aug. 24-26, 1958, American 
onomastics was represented by two Slavists, J. B. Rudnyékyj, 
Univ. of Manitoba; and Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Rudnyékyj read a paper, “Slavic Surnames in Canada and 
the U.S.A.” At a meeting of the Subcommittee on Cyrillic 
Transliteration of Names, of which Prof. Rudnyékyj was a mem- 
member, it was decided to recommend the international Slavis- 
tic transliteration [as used in this Journal—Ed.] for general use 
in the world. 





The International Association of Slavonic Languages and 
Literatures, one of the several international associations of 
scholars that are grouped in the Fédération Internationale des 
Langues et Littératures Modernes (FILLM), invites American 
members. Its Council is composed of the following officers: 
president, Prof. B. O. Unbegaun (Oxford); vice presidents, 
Prof. D. TschiZewskij (Univ. of Heidelberg), Prof. Gleb Struve 
(Univ. of California, Berkeley); secretary, Dr. R. Auty (Univ. 
of Cambridge); treasurer, Prof. D. Gerhardt (Univ. of Miinster). 
Additional members of the Council include Prof. V. Erlich 
(Univ. of Washington, Seattle), Prof. E. Lo Gatto (Rome), Prof. 
M. Markovitch (Nancy), Prof. J. Matl (Graz), Prof. K. Tara- 
novski (Belgrade). Annual dues are 1000 French francs, which 
are to be sent to the Treasurer; at the same time, the member 
should inform the Secretary that he has paid the dues. 





National Conference of FL Teachers. This conference 
held in New York December, 6-7, 1958, received first-hand infor- 
mation about the National Defense Education Act from Dr. John 
R. Ludington, Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, and Dr. Marjorie C. 
Johnston of the U.S. Office of Education; learned about the un- 
dertaking of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers (in 
response to a request from the U.S. National Commission of 
UNESCO) to discuss throughout the states the need for lan- 
guages in the schools; engaged in three discussion groups (lan- 
guage laboratories, language institutes, and language represen- 
tation in state educational organizations) led by Drs. A. Bruce 
Gaarder (LSU), Nelson Brooks (Yale), and Archibald T. Mac- 
Allister (Princeton) respectively; and learned about the state 
plans (under Title III of the Act) for New York and Connecticut. 





The Slavic section of the Twelfth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Ky., April 24-25, 
will include an extensive program of papers in Slavic linguis- 
tics, literature, and pedagogy. Prof. William Schmalstieg is 
in charge of the Slavic section of the program. 





Summer Programs 1959 


Middlebury College. The Russian School will have its fif- 
teenth session, under the directorship of Prof. Mischa Fayer, 
from June 26 to Aug. 13, with its customary extensive course 
offerings and staff of native teachers. The Institute of Soviet 
Studies, for giving the American specializing in the social or 
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natural sciences oral as well as reading competence in Russian, 
has been made a permanent feature. 

Colby College. The Colby College Summer School of Lan- 
guages, directed by Prof. John F. McCoy, again offers intens- 
ive courses on the college level in French, German, Russian, 
and Spanish, in its twelfth session, from June 22 to August 8, 
1959. Courses given 6 semester hours of credit. The enroll- 
ment will be restricted to 150 students, of whom 30 may be in 
Russian. There will be 19-20 instructors. 

Fordham University. Courses in Russian and Lithuanian 
languages and culture will be given in the Institute of Russian 
Studies, from July 6 to Aug. 14. Prof. Walter C. Jaskievicz 
is again the director of these summer programs. 

Indiana University. The Ninth Russian Workshop and In- 
stitute for Teachers has been expanded so as to be an eight- 
week program, giving 9 or 10 semester hours of credit, and 
allowing a student to complete the equivalent of an entire year 
of intensive Russian language training on the elementary, sec- 
ond-year, third-year, or advanced level. It will be held, un- 
der the directorship of J. T. Shaw, from June 15 to August 7. 











In Brief 


“New Series” Designation of the Journal. Since the publi- 
cation of the AATSEEL was so basically changed when it was 
renamed in 1957 as The Slavic and East European Journal, and 
since the Journal has become well established in its present 
form of a journal of scholarship and pedagogy, it was decided 
at the Annual AATSEEL Meeting in New York in December to 
designate the Journal as a “New Series” from the time of its 
existence in its present form. Each number this year, begin- 
ning with this issue, will be designated Vol. XVII (New Series, 
Vol. III), to indicate the volume number as an AATSEEL publi- 
cation and the volume number of the Journal as presently con- 








stituted. Next year, the numbering will be indicated as follows: 


New Series, Vol. IV (XVIII). Individuals and libraries may 
subscribe for back numbers of all issues of the Journal since 
the New Series began in 1957 and thus have a complete file of 
this publication as a scholarly journal. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, is planning to produce a series of films for 
use in teaching the Russian language. Information on colleges 
and schools teaching Russian is desired. Also information 
which will be of use in planning such a series of films. 





The University of Michigan Press has published Boris 
Pasternak’s Doktor Zivago in the original Russian [see above, 
Books Received, p. 94 |, as the first of a number of planned 
publications in the Russian language, including writings by 
Zamjatin, ZoSéenko, Belyj, and others. The plan is to con- 
fine these Russian-language publications to works suppressed 
within the Soviet Union. Suggestions of specific works to be 
included in the program are invited by the Press, 
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What’s in a Patronymic? The first known woman Ph.D. in 
the United States gave her only child a Russian-style patro- 
nymic as middle name. Miss Helen Magill became the first 
woman Ph.D. in the U.S. when she earned the degree in clas- 
sics at Boston University in 1877. In 1890 she was married to 
Professor Andrew Dickson White of Cornell University, who 
became U.S. Minister to Russia in 1892. Their only child was 
born in Helsingfors, Finland—then under Russian rule—on 
July 9, 1893, and was given the name at Karin Andreevna White. 

— Information drawn from Walter Crosby Eels, 
“Earned Doctorates for Women in the Nineteenth Century,” 
AAUP Bulletin, XLII (1956), 645. 








Rockefeller FL Grant. All members of the AATSEEL, the 
Modern Language Association, and all FL teachers, as well as 
a considerable portion of informed American society, will join 
in sincere thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation for generous 
six-year (1952-58) support to the first phase of the Foreign 
Language Program of the MLA. The FLP began as an attempt 
to understand the dimensions and the problems of a critical 
situation and to initiate some steps to remedy that situation. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has given the staff complete free- 
dom of action in pursuing this aim, and full advantage was tak- 
en in ranging far and wide in conferences, studies, and pro- 
jects. One of the conferences included in this program was 
that on Teaching Russian in American Secondary Schools—the 
report of which was published in the Fall 1958 issue of the 
Journal and an extra copy sent all subscribers of the Journal. 
The FLP does not end with the termination of the grant, for 
the Executive Council of the MLA has made it a permanent 
function of the MLA. 





AATSEEL Chapters 


At present there are seven active AATSEEL Chapters: 
New York, New England, Massachusetts, Peunsylvania, Wash- 
ington D.C., Ohio, and Texas. Their officers (as well as 
AATSEEL national officers) are listed on the inside front cover 
of the Journal. According to AATSEEL Bylaws, the procedure 
for establishing new chapters is as follows (Bylaw 2): 


Within the Association, local Chapters may be or- 
ganized. The Charter of a Chapter may be issued by 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer and counter- 
signed by the President upon petition of seven or 
more members of the National Association, after ap- 
proval of the petition of the Executive Council. 


The Executive Secretary and Treasurer points out that there 
should be new and reactivated chapters in many sections of the 
country where now none exist. He will be pleased to receive 
petition for charters. 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


To assist in the placement of high school and college teach- 
ers in the field, the AATSEEL publishes notices of academic 
vacancies and teachers available. Factual data and expres- 
sions of personal preference in the notices will be published as 
submitted. Appointing officers and teachers may publish 
names and addresses or use key numbers, as they choose. A 
member of the Association may have one free announcement of 
his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, 
during each volume-year. Subsequent insertions or announce- 
ments from non-members will be charged for at the rate of 50 
cents each line. There is no charge to institutions for the an- 
nouncement of academic vacancies. Copy should be forwarded 
two months in advance of publications dates of Jan. 15, Apr. 15, 
July 15, and Oct. 15. Such announcements and all correspond- 
ence to key numbers should be sent to Dr. Edmund Ordon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer of the AATSEEL, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Teachers Available 


Desire teaching position in Slavic (especially Russian) 
language and/or literature. Education: Boston U., A.B. (1938); 
Pacific School of Religion, B.D. (1942); U. Lausanne, 1947- 
1948; U. Paris, 1948-1950 (Diploma in Russian, 1949); Har- 
vard U., 3 semesters (1950-1954, all requirements except the- 
sis met for Ph.D.). Pertinent work experience: Library of 
Congress in Slavic field (present employment), 5 years; Air 
Force Language Training Program at Indiana U. (Serbo—Croa- 
tian), 1 year; part-time Russian language teaching for U. Mary- 
land, George Washington U., John Hopkins U. A 1001. 


Sorbonne graduate in Russian looking for position as Rus- 
sian teacher H.S. or college— French citizen, immigration 
visa. East coast or N.Y. vicinity preferable. Can also teach 
French and German. For further information write to Mrs. 
Galina Goldammer, 84-15, 172nd St, Jamaica (32), N.Y. 

















